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THE ROLE AND TECHNIQUES OF AGRARIAN PRESSURE GROUPS’ 


LOUIS BERNARD SCHMIDT 


Professor Emeritus of History, Iowa State College 


Business, labor, and agriculture wield great 
influence in our government. Pressure groups 
from each compete with one another for con- 
trol of government in order to achieve their 
own objectives.” Business has dominated the 
political and economic scene until within the 
present century when labor and agriculture 
became highly organized and politically effec- 
tive. In consequence of this development, 
these three major interest groups have greatly 
increased their power through their Washing- 
ton lobbies.* The more united they become in 
the pursuit of their objectives, the greater is 
the tendency to follow the procedure of power 
politics and the greater is the danger of con- 
flict between them unless the government in- 
creases its effectiveness in controlling them. 
It is with the agricultural interests that this 
paper is primarily concerned. 

Conflicts arise not only between agriculture 
and other sectors of the American economy 
but also within agriculture itself: between ten- 
ants and landlords, low-income and high-in- 


' This paper was presented at a session on agri- 
cultural history at the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Associ- 
ation, Davis, California, December 28, 1953. 

* Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for May 1935 and January 1939; 
Donald C. Blaisdell, Economic Power and Political 
Pressures (Monograph No. 26, Temporary National 
Economic Committee, Washington, 1941); Hugh A. 
Bone, American Politics and the Party System 
(New York, 1949), 97-259; Edward Pendleton 
Herring, Group Representation before Congress 
(Baltimore, 1929); R. M. MacIver, “Pressures, So- 
cial,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (15 
vols., New York, 1931-35), 12:344-348; Elmer E. 
Schattschneider, Party Government (New York, 
1942), chapter 7; Charles M. Hardin, The Politics 
of Agriculture (Glencoe, Illinois, 1951). 

* Blaisdell, Economie Power and Political Pres- 
sures, 48-56; E. Pendleton Herring, “Lobby,” En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 9 :565-568 ; Belle 
Zeller, “The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act,” 
American Political Science Review, 42:239-271 
(April, 1948). “The total number of registrations 
under the Federal Lobbying Act of 1946 as of July 
1955 was 2,996. This included 2,588 individuals, 122 
law and public relations firms, and 286 other regis- 
trations.” Information obtained from Henry J. 
Dubester, Chief General Reference and Biblio- 
graphy Division, Library of Congress, July 23, 
1955. 


come farmers, dairy farmers and the pro- 
ducers of vegetable oils for oleomargarine, 
cotton growers in Alabama and cotton grow- 
ers in Arizona and California. Thus, it ap- 
pears that a real problem arises within agri- 
culture of finding ways and means of achiev- 
ing a vertical cross section representation of 
the farming population. 

Organizations of farmers are evolved out of 
these conditions which are inherent in the 
transition of agriculture from a self-sustain- 
ing to a commercial economy involving the 
ever present problems of transportation, mar- 
kets, prices, money, and credit facilities. 
These organizations may be differentiated 
into three groups: (1) General farm organi- 
zations which are designed to serve their 
members over a wide range of interests and 
improve the condition of agriculture as a 
whole in our national economy. They are the 
National Grange, the National Farmers Un- 
ion, and the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. (2) Cooperatives that perform specific 
economic functions, particularly marketing, 
purchasing, and financing, and also serve as 
spokesmen on legislative and administrative 
matters that concern their business interests. 
Many of these cooperative associations were 
federated into the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives representing the dairy, 
poultry, citrus, and other marketing coopera- 
tives. (3) Commodity organizations which 
are concerned primarily with the commercial 
interests of their particular groups. They in- 
clude the National Cooperative of Milk Pro- 
ducers, the American National Livestock As- 
sociation, the American Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, the American Meat Institute, and the 
National Poultry, Butter, and Egg Associa- 
tion. 

The national farm organizations rely to a 
considerable extent on the services of econo- 
mists and statisticians of the agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations, extension services, 
and the federal and state departments of agri- 
culture. To some extent, they also employ 
economists and other professional advisers. 
Action may be based on the use of scientific 
and practical information as a guide to policy 
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making and legislation to enable agriculture 
to contribute most to the national welfare; or 
it may be based on the size and technical skill 
of the organization to achieve a strong market 
position or a strong political position or both. 
The purpose of this paper is to consider the 
role and techniques of the general farm or- 
ganizations which “have become influential in 
the dubious area of Federal (and state) 
lobby.”* These organizations perform im- 
portant educational, social, and economic 
functions; but it is with their functions as po- 
litical pressure groups in policy making and 
legislation that we are here concerned. 
1. The National Grange. The National 
Grange is the oldest of general farm organi- 
zations. Founded in the aftermath of a severe 
depression following the Civil War, it has had 
a continuous service record of eighty-nine 
years. It is composed of over 850,000 mem- 
bers on the individual basis representing 37 
states. The New England states and the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Ohio comprise over two thirds of the 
membership. The only states outside of this 
area with large memberships are California, 
Oregon, and Washington.® More conservative 
and less militant than in its earlier years, the 
National Grange may be described as the 
right wing of the farmers’ movement. 
Through its Washington office, the National 
Grange, since 1920, has taken a more active 
part in policy making and legislation. It has 
consistently held that 
The growth of the corporate structure in business 
and finance has placed unorganized agriculture at 
a disadvantage that will increase as time goes on 
unless corrected by business methods that permit 
the private ownership of farms and homes, the in- 
dependence of the tiller of the soil, and at the same 
time combine the productive and distributive ma- 
chinery through the agency of better marketing 
methods. 


The National Grange favors vigorous soil, 
timber, and water conservation programs; 
preservation and strengthening of the family- 
type farm; development of “self-help” co- 
operative marketing associations and market- 
ing agreements as means for adjusting and 


* Edwin G. Nourse, The 1950’s Come First (New 
York, 1951), 28. 

* Membership by states obtained from J. T. San- 
ders, Legislative Counsel, National Grange, Octo- 
ber 1, 1953. 

*Louis J. Taber, National Master, National 
Grange. Address before the 1934 annual conven- 
tion, quoted by Blaisdell, Economic Power and Po- 
litical Pressures, 177n. 
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stablizing markets and prices; expansion of 
foreign markets for farm products through 
international commodity agreements and the 
two-price system; adherence to the protective 
line of thinking in support of a tariff on farm 
products in competition with the products of 
American farms; and a national milk program 
in all schools. 

Other measures supported by the National 
Grange include expanded agricultural re- 
search programs, development of a federal 
highway program, uniform traffic laws, in- 
creased rates on second and third class mail, 
gradual arms reduction, strengthening of the 
United Nations Organization, crop, catastro- 
phic and social insurance. 

Disapproving continued federal interven- 
tion in agriculture, the National Grange takes 
the stand that such intervention is justified 
only in emergencies. Opposed to straight-line 
administration from Washington, it contends 
that these agencies should be decentralized 
and administered through the states as a 
means of bringing government back to the 
people. It commends the agricultural exten- 
sion service operating through the land-grant 
college as a model agency for bringing scien- 
tific and practical farming information to the 
farmer. The National Grange opposes both 
the old 90 per cent of parity rigid farm price 
supports and the current flexible price sup- 
port program as inadequate to meet present 
and future needs of the middle-income group 
of farmers. It charges that government pol- 
icies and action have contributed to the de- 
cline of agriculture. It urges a vigorots ex- 
port sales program at competitive prices to 
regain a fair share of world markets for 
American farm products. It is uncompromis- 
ing in its opposition to federal subsidies for 
the purpose of maintaining prices." 

The National Grange has always been a 
strong supporter of the dairy interests. In all 
the legislative battles over oleomargarine 
(“imitation butter”) during the past eighty 
years, the National Grange has supported the 
dairy interests in their demands for high 


"Charles M. Gardner, The Grange, Friend of the 
Farmer (Washington, 1949), 93-188; De Witt C. 
Wing, “Trends in National Farm Organizations,” 
1940 Yearbook of Agriculture (Washington, 1940), 
941-954; The National Grange Monthly, 1952-1955 ; 
“Legislative Policies and Programs of the Na- 
tional Grange,” resolutions adopted by the annual 
conventions, 1952-1955; John K. Rose, “Some 
Statements of Policies and Programs for Agricul- 
ture,” Congressional Record, 83 Cang., 2 sess. 
(1954), appendix, 3899-3906. 
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license fees and taxes, restrictions, and even 
bans on the manufacturing and sale of oleo- 
margarine in order to check its inroads on 
butter. This is a story of the triumph of a 
special interest group over the testimony of 
specialists and the opposition of the producers 
of vegetable oils, the packers, and the con- 
sumers in maintaining federal and state legis- 
lation discriminating against oleomargarine. 

It may be observed that federal legislation 
imposing regulations on the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine goes back to 1886 when 
an excise tax was placed on “margarine,” and 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
were required to secure annual licenses. By 
that time twenty-four states had already en- 
acted “margarine” legislation. Other states 
followed until every state with the exception 
of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma had 
a margarine law. The fight against this legis- 
lation finally induced Congress in 1950 to 
repeal federal taxes on this product. A num- 
ber of states have taken similar action while 
others maintain some sort of regulation. The 
movement has been fostered by rising con- 
sumer demands, the producers of vegetable 
oils, and the packers; but apart from these 
factors is the sense of injustice in fostering 
one legitimate industry (butter) to the injury 
of another legitimate industry (margarine) 
which is inimical to the national welfare.® 

2. The National Farmers Union. The Na- 
tional Farmers Union, commonly called the 
Farmers Union, was organized in Texas in 
1902. Spreading rapidly through Texas and 
the neighboring states, it began to move into 
the prairie and Northern plains states. Coin- 
cident with the geographic shift of the Farm- 
ers Union from the Southern to the North- 
western states there was also a shift in em- 
phasis from education and cooperation to 
political pressure and direct action to improve 
the economic and social position of farm fam- 
ilies in the low-income group. 

The Farmers Union had a membersbip in 
1958 of 217,000 on the family basis repre- 


* Herman C. Nixon, “The Cleavage in the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance Movement,” The Mississippi Valle 
Historical Review, 15:22-23 (June, 1928); Hon. J. 
William Fulbright, “Perspective and Prospective,” 
Congressional Record, 84 Cong., 1 sess. (1955), ap- 
pendix, A4843-4845, speech in the Senate on t 
fifth anniversary of the repeal of the discrimina- 
tory federal taxes on margarine; O. H. Brownlee, 
Putting Dairying on a War Footing (Ames, Iowa, 
1944), 35-41. Relative nutritive merits of butter 
and fortified oleomargarine and trade barriers on 
the use of oleomargarine are considered. 


senting 33 states, 21 of which have state or- 
ganizations. Concentrated largely in the 
states of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Montana, Colorado, Oklahoma, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin, the Farmers Union is 
strongly entrenched in this area as the avowed 
champion of the wheat farmers. Though its 
membership is smaller than that of the Na- 
tional Grange and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Farmers Union has 
achieved national prominence because of its 
militant leadership, its sharp differences with 
these organizations, and its working relation- 
ship with organized labor on legislative mat- 
ters as shown by a strong identity of farmer- 
labor programs. It may be described as the 
“spiritual descendent of the Farmers Alli- 
ance,’ as “Populism-Up-To-Date,” as the 
champion of the low-income farm families, 
and as the more liberal or radical wing of the 
farmers movement.® 

Concentrating attention on the development 
of an agricultural program for low-income 
farmers, the Farmers Union calls for the 
preservation and strengthening of the family 
farm, an economy of abundance, a guaranteed 
return to the farmer equal to the cost of pro- 
duction, integration of conservation programs, 
acreage allotments, reduction of interest rates 
on farm mortgages, multiple crop insurance, 
the “ever-normal storehouse” for farm pro- 
ducts, marketing agreements and quotas, price 
and wage controls, permanent high farm price 
supports on all crops and livestock at 100 per 
cent of parity, federal subsidies for the main- 
tenance of farm prices, continuance of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and a 
great expansion of the Farm Home Adminis- 
tration to provide ample short, intermediate, 
and long-time credit with technical advisory 
assistance for the development of “adequate 
economic farms.” A major objective of all 
programs of the Farmers Union is “to place 
all farms ultimately on an economic-size, fam- 
ily-farm basis.” On the international scene 
the Farmers Union has been consistent in its 
support of the United Nations Organization, 


* Membership by states obtained from Phoebe F. 
Hayes, Librarian, Naticnal Farmers Union, No- 
vember 25, 1953; William P. Tucker, “Populism 
Up-to-Date: The Story of the Farmers’ Union,” 
Agricultural History, 21:198-208 (October, 1947); 
Wing, “Trends in National Farm Organizations,” 
954-960; Congressional Record, 88 Cong., 2 sess. 
(1954), appendix, 3899-3906, 


me 
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the European Economic Recovery Program 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization.” 

3. The American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Youngest of the general farm organizations 
is the American Farm Bureau Federation, or 
the Farm Bureau as it is commonly known. 
Founded in 1919, it soon became the largest 
and most powerful farm organization in the 
country. Mounting immediately to a member- 
ship of 466,000 farm families in 1921, it then 
declined in the depression years to a low of 
163,000 in 1933, when it began a rapid upward 
trend to 1,591,777 in 1953, representing the 
48 states of the Union plus Puerto Rico. 
Though a nation-wide organization, more than 
half of its membership is concentrated in the 
eight Middle Western states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, Kansas, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin and the seven Southern states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
New York and California are the only states 
outside of this area with large memberships. 
It represents a union of corn and cotton belt 
farmers." 

The rapid rise of the Farm Bureau to the 
leading role among farm organizations in 
policy making and legislation can be at- 
tributed to three factors: (1) the strong 
grass roots origins and activities of this or- 
ganization and the reputation it gained in 
World War I as a vital and progressive edu- 
cational agency. This was the original pur- 
pose and function of the Farm Bureau which 
was centered in the township and county or- 
ganizations; (2) the alliance of the Farm 
Bureau with the County Agent in the agri- 
cultural extension service in the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914 which enhanced the power and 
influence of both agencies; (3) the time was 
ripe for a new nation-wide farm organization. 
There was a widespread feeling that agricul- 
ture needed a more effective voice in national 
affairs and the Farm Bureau was already 
equipped to enter the field of policy making 
and legislation. Moreover, industrial unrest, 
labor disturbances, the fear of radicalism, the 
eruption of the Nonpartisan League, and the 
prospects of a farmer alignment with labor 


* Theodore Saloutos and John D. Hicks, Aaqri- 
cultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939 
(Madison, 1951), chapter 8; “Farmers Union,” 
the resolutions adopted by the annual conventions, 
1951-1952, 1954-1955; National Union Farmer. 

™ Membership by states obtained from Roger W. 
Fleming, Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, December 15, 1953. 


favored the formation of a new national or- 
ganization that would stay any movement in 
this direction.” 

The Farm Bureau is a spokesman of one 
third of the farmers who produce 80 per cent 
of the total value of farm commodities sold, 
traded, or used on the farms as distinguished 
from subsistence part-time and other noncom- 
mercial farmers. Its role may be described 
as a middle course between the more con- 
servative National Grange and the radical 
Farmers Union. “By and large the Grange 
and the Farm Bureau have been in substantial 
philosophical agreement.”'* Both organiza- 
tions are in sharp conflict with the Farmers 
Union on some fundamental issues involving 
the role of the federal government in agricul- 
ture. 

“Decentralization” is a key word in Farm 
Bureau policy making and legislation. It de- 
mands decentralization of federal farm pro- 
grams and a high degree of local and state 
autonomy in their administration. It urges the 
reorganization of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which will eliminate un- 
warranted and confusing duplication of serv- 
ices and wasteful expenditure of public funds 
and bring about a decentralization of straight- 
line agencies from Washington such as the 
Soil Conservation Service (SCS) and the 
Farm Credit Administration (FCA). It con- 
tends that these agencies should be adminis- 
tered through the states. Straight-line agen- 
cies tend “to get into politics.” Instead of 
concentrating on service to the farmer, they 
try to influence public opinion on questions 
of administrative policy. Secretary Brannan’s 
administration of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration (PMA) which threatened 
to become a farm organization and his Farm 
Policy Review with its political overtones 
were good examples of this tendency. The 
proper place for an executive agency to pre- 
sent arguments for or against legislation is at 
public hearings before committees of Con- 
gress, not through publicity programs.'* 

On the hotly debated issue of farm price 


“Orville M. Kile, The Farm Bureau through 
Three Decades (Baltimore, 1948); Saloutos and 
Hicks, Agricultural Discontent, chapter 9; Wing, 
“Trends in National Farm Organizations,” 960- 
975. 

* Allan B. Kline in a letter to the writer, October 
13, 1953. 

* “Policies of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation,” resolutions adopted by the annual conven- 
tions, 1949, 1952; Farm Bureau News, 1949-1953. 
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supports the Farm Bureau, supported by the 
National Grange and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, contends that price sup- 
ports for the basic crops (wheat, cotton, corn, 
tobacco, rice, and peanuts) at 90 per cent of 
parity are too high except for periods of 
shortages and national emergencies. In a 
hearing before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in June 1952, Allan B. Kline, Presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, expressed his dissatisfaction with a sys- 
tem of high fixed farm price supports in these 
terms. 


We have had enough experience with high parity 
price supports to know that rigid price supports at 
this level can cause serious difficulties except in 
years of short corps or high demands. The last two 
years have seen an aggressive campaign on the 
part of the Federal Government to put Americans 
into a straight jacket of economic controls. Price 
controls are one of the major aspects of this plan. 
They would substitute ration coupons for free 
choice on the part of consumers. They would sub- 
stitute subsidies in lieu of prices and all sorts of 
control by Federal agencies over individual citizens 
for access to markets and freedom to produce for 
these markets.15 


Later Kline told a Democratic platform 
subcommittee that “rigid high level supports 
promising profitable prices to farmers in- 
evitably lead to an accumulation of surpluses 
and government controls which restrict the 
ability of farmers to earn a good income 
through high production.” For rigid high sup- 
ports, the Farm Bureau would substitute a 
system of flexible supports adjusted to market 
conditions, improvement of marketing of farm 
products, and expansion of foreign trade. 

In the field of international relations, the 
Farm Bureau has supported the United Na- 
tions Organization, the European Economic 
Recovery Program, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the reduction of trade barriers, 
the reciprocal trade agreements, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the coordination of 
international agencies, and the international 
exchange of farm leaders, students, technic- 
ians, and leaders of agriculture, business, la- 
bor, and the professions. 

Organized political pressure on a large 
scale in agriculture begins with the appear- 
ance of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 


‘Quoted by the National City Bank of New 
"York in the Monthly Letter on Economic Condi- 
‘tions and Goverment Finance, September, 1952. 
See also the Conference Committee, Turning the 
Searchlight on Farm a (Chicago, 1952), a sym- 
posium by thirteen agricultural economists. 


tion on the eve of depression in 1919. Po- 
litical pressure by farmers had been exerted 
at a much earlier date. Hibbard states that 
about the first protests came from Northern 
wool growers and Southern cotton growers 
during the period of low prices immediately 
after the War of 1812, the farmer demanding 
a tariff on wool, the latter a general lowering 
of tariff schedules. Congress was obliged to 
recognize these demands. As the North out- 
voted the South, there was instituted a long 
period of high tariff dominance which, al- 
though temporarily defeated on several oc- 
casions, was thereafter continued. Wool was 
not a leading farm product but the wool grow- 
ers were organized to command the attention 
of Congress and secure increases in wool 
tariffs. It was the wool, tobacco, hemp, and 
sugar producers who sought government sup- 
port.’ Then came the National Grange and 
the Farmers Alliance which exerted pressure 
for legislation which Congress, fearful of 
party disaffection, enacted into law. Farmers 
played a significant role in the Free Silver 
Campaign of 1896. This marked their great- 
est achievement in bringing their ideas and 
problems to public attention. 

The Republican party took advantage of 
the divided state of mind in the Middle West 
in appeasing the farmer by granting greater 
“protection” for farm products. This was 
clearly a countermove to hold in check the 
formation of a pressure group which would 
bolt the party and join the opposition for 
lower tariff duties. The farmers lacked co- 
herence and unity. But only for a time. They 
had gained experience, confidence in their 
potential power, and some wisdom which was 
manifested in the Progressive Movement, the 
return of the Democratic party to power, and 
the federal government’s response to agricul- 
ture by the enactment of seven laws during 
President Wilson’s first administration: the 
Underwood Tariff Act, the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Clayton Anti-trust Act, the Smith- 
Lever Act, the Federal Farm Loan Act, the 
Smith-Hughes Act, and federal aid for public 
schools. Then came the First World War and 
its aftermath: the agricultural depression of 
the 1920's and the early 1930's. 

Through its newly established lobby in 
Washington, directed by Gray Silver, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation proceeded 


* Louis Bernard Schmidt, “Andrew Jackson and 
the Agrarian West,” Current History, 28:321-330 
(June, 1955). 
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to the organization of the powerful Farm 
Bloc of 1921-1924." This was an insurgent 
and bipartisan bloc of Western and Southern 
senators and representatives which pushed 
through Congress, against the opposition of 
President Harding and the regular Repub- 
licans, fourteen measures desired by the farm- 
ers.'5 This legislation included the Capper- 
Volstead Act exempting agricultural cooper- 
atives from attack under the Sherman Anti- 
trust law by granting them the rights to pro- 
cess, prepare, handle, and market farm pro- 
ducts in interstate commerce, and the Packers 
and Stockyards Act making it unlawful for 
packers to engage in unfair practices, to com- 
bine for the control of prices, and to create 
monopoly. The organized legislators worked 
in close harmony with the organized farmers 
who gave them active support and counsel 
through the general farm organizations and 
other agencies. 

The Farm Bloc was then submerged in the 
presidential election of 1924 and the McNary- 
Haugen movement. The McNary-Haugen bill 
in various forms was before the country for 
six successive years. Support came from all 
parts of the country. Twice passed by Con- 
gress, it was twice vetoed by President Cool- 
idge. Then came the ill-fated Farm Board 
and the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act as the na- 
tion slipped into the “Great Depression” 
while President Hoover envisioned Dame 
Prosperity “just around the corner” and pro- 
claimed the day when there would be “a 
chicken in every pot and two cars in every 
garage.” Neither the Republican party nor 
the farm organizations had come to grips with 
the agricultural problem. 

The political revolt of 1932 brought in a 
new administration pledged to give the Amer- 
ican people both leadership and positive ac- 
tion. The farm organizations had failed to 
get any satisfaction from the Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations but they had gained 
in power and influence. They were now to 
deal with a sympathetic administration. The 
times demanded a bolder and a more imagi- 
native attack on the problems that had baffled 
the nation for twelve years. A great deal of 
the aftermath of nineteenth century thinking 


* Harlan R. Putnam, A History of the Farm 
Bloc (Unpublished Master’s thesis, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, 1941). 

*Saloutos and Hicks, Agrarian Discontent, 
chapter 11; Murray R. Benedict, Farm Policies of 
the United States, 1790-1950 (New York, 1958), 
182-185. 


had to be cleared away. That period had 
glorified the captains of industry. Emphasis 
was now shifting more and more to the com- 
mon man. This gave farm organizations an 
opportunity for leadership such as they never 
had had before. Their leadership, however, 
was to be secondary rather than dominant. 
That is to say, they were for the most part 
followers rather than creators of new and 
untried policies. This does not mean that 
their influence was negligible, for administra- 
tors counselled with the leaders of farm or- 
ganizations and took into consideration their 
views and demands. 

“Equality” or “parity” for agriculture was 
the basic concept around which the farm or- 
ganizations rallied in the advancement of a 
new legislative program. The National Agri- 
cultural Conference was set up to unite the 
various farm organizations upon a plan that 
could be adopted by Congress and the admin- 
istration. In the AAA with its grant of infla- 
tionary powers to the President, the Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act, and the dollar de- 
valuation, the farm organizations had finally 
reached their goal of writing the nation’s leg- 
islative farm program. 

In his commentary on the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
eminent American agricultural economist and 
first Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President from 1946 to 1949. 
makes the following pertinent observations. 


Besides having a sound basic principle or objective, 
that early law had a realistic mode of application. 
Those practical idealists of the early AAA days 
were not bustling bureaucrats and pompous plan- 
ners who wanted to take over the running of the 
four million farmers of the country. They had no 
yen to get entangled in the complicated web of 
prices of specialty crops as well as staples. Nor 
did they contemplate an agency to function in 
times of prosperity, when self-reliant farmers 
should take care of themselves. No, they intended 
merely to support farm prices against collapse 
when the times were out of joint and the small- 
scale farmer needed to be bailed out of catastrophic 
situations far beyond his power to absorb t 
within the stretch of his limited assets. They 
argued, too, that there was a farm price structure 
that rested on a few great staple products and that, 
if these foundation stones could be kept from 
crumbling, the superstructure, though it might 
shake with the heavy winds, would not fall.19 


But a steady and increasing farmer reliance 
on federal aid and continued political tinker- 
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ing with farm price support legislation with 
its extreme manifestation in the Brannan Plan 
led the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, and the National Coun- 
cil of Farmers Cooperatives to become critical 
of the administration’s postwar farm policy. 

Techniques of the general farm organiza- 
tions as political pressure groups in policy 
making and legislation may now be consid- 
ered. 

1. Agricultural Fundamentalism. This is 
the term used to describe agriculture as an 
area of special treatment by the federal gov- 
ernment. Those who hold this philosophy 
maintain that agriculture is “the base of the 
economic pyramid upon which the strength 
and soundness of our entire economic system 
depends.” This view as to the paramount 
importance of agriculture also covers “the 
physical health, the political stability, and the 
moral character of the people.” It is reflected 


in the inscription on the great seal of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
which reads “Agriculture is the Foundation 
of Manufacture and Commerce.” While such 
reasons for the special treatment of agricul- 
ture by the government are naturally to be 
expected from farm leaders, they are preva- 


lent in other areas. Agricultural fundamental- 
ism is reflected in agitation for restoring agri- 
culture to “equality with industry,” raising 
farm prices to their “fair exchange value,” 
and insuring that agriculture shall get “a 
fair share of the national income.” It has 
been influential in the adoption and extension 
of the farm legislative program of the 1930's. 
Though the validity of this doctrine is ques- 
tioned in view of the decline in the relative im- 
portance of agriculture on our national econ- 
omy, it is still widely proclaimed and rarely 
challenged.”° 

2. The Washington Lobby. The Washing- 
ton lobby may be described as the institution- 
alized expression of a national pressure 
group. It has been called the “Third House 
of Congress.” It is probably the most publi- 
cized of the techniques used in the legislative 
process. It consists of professional paid 
agents whose business it is to haunt the halls 
of Congress, the offices of the executive de- 
partments of the federal government, and 
even the office of the President. A large num- 
ber of the bills introduced into Congress em- 
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anate from the lobby. A legislative friend 
may suggest that the lobby write a bill which 
he will then introduce as his own. More often 
the Department of Agriculture in conjunction 
with one or more of the farm organizations 
will collaborate in drafting a bill. It is the 
lobby’s job to put on the statute books the 
bills which embody the aims of the organiza- 
tion it represents or of which it approves and 
to keep off the statute books the bills of which 
it disapproves. To accomplish this, a bloc of 
votes in Congress must be built up and then 
reinforced at the right time with pressure 
from over the country. “It is thus,” says Her- 
ring, “that the present day lobby gets results 
in legislation; a skillful staff of alert watchers 
and experts at Washington; a disciplined, or 
ganized membership all over the country 
ready to give specific statements of opinion 
and back these declarations up by pressure on 
their Congressmen.” The lobby is in fact the 
key factor in pressure politics. It has been 
said that the most powerful lobby in Wash- 
ington is maintained by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation.*! 

3. Hearings before Congressional Com 
mittees. This is the most open and above- 
board technique that is used. After the pro- 
grams have been formulated and adopted at 
the annual meetings, they are presented be- 
fore the Senate and House Committees on Ag- 
riculture and Appropriations by the national 
officers. The presidents of the state farm or- 
ganizations come to Washington for the hear- 
ings and for conferences with their congres- 
sional delegations. Every congressman be- 
comes informed on the legislative proposals 
of the farm organizations. These hearings are 
generally friendly but sometimes they are 
featured by dramatic and convincing inci- 
dents. This is illustrated by the appearance 
of S. H. Thompson of the Illinois Farm Bur- 
eau in which he was told that what he had 
said was not what the farmers really believed 
and wanted. Thompson left the committee 
room only to appear forty-eight hours later to 
present a petition signed by over 67,000 IIli- 
nois farmers, requesting the passage of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. The signatures to this 
petition were secured through the county farm 
bureaus.”? Again, in 1943, when the House 
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Committee on Agriculture was holding hear- 
ings on proposed legislation to repeal all fed- 
eral taxes on oleomargarine, the National Cot- 
ton Council brought in Mayor La Guardia of 
New York in an attempt to influence the com- 
mittee in favor of repeal. Hearings are also 
held at the grass roots when the Senate and 
House Committees on Agriculture hold re- 
gional hearings to which the farmers are in- 
vited to express themselves on legislative 
problems. 

4. Direct Pressure on Congressmen from 
the grass roots. In emergencies, the farm 
lobby may request the local offices to wire the 
members of their congressional delegations. 
The same request may also be made to the 
rank and file. Every member of Congress 
may then be besieged by a steady stream of 
letters and telegrams designed to pass or de- 
feat legislation. “The most powerful pres- 
sure group,” says the columnist Frank R. 
Kent, “is the one that can produce the largest 
number of letters and telegrams.” Telegrams 
are like votes—they measure power and in- 
fluence, and to ignore constituents who elect 
them is to invite defeat at the next election. 
This technique must be used with care, it 
must be well timed, and the telegrams must 
reveal spontaneity. Even so, many independ- 
ent legislators are annoyed rather than in- 
fluenced by such procedures. 

5. Support of Friends in Congress for Re- 
election. This is accomplished by the publi- 
cation of the vote tallies on legislation and the 
naming of the members who should be re- 
elected to protect the interests of agriculture. 
Congressmen do not want their votes counted 
against the interests of their constituents. 
State and local leaders of farm organizations 
are politicians in their own rights regardless 
of their membership and as such they are able 
to effect reciprocal action between the farm 
pressure groups and the political machines in 
giving active support to candidates who 
should be elected. 


6. Support of Congress against the Admin- 
istration. The National Grange and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation have both 
been severe critics of bureaucratic or big 
government in Washington. Allan Kline told 
the American Farm Bureau Convention in 
1948 that “freedom is not guaranteed by 
powerful executives. That would be freedom 
by sufferance. Its name is benevolent dic- 
tatorship. It is not freedom at all. Insofar as 
freedom is guaranteed by a political system, 


it is guaranteed by legislative bodies, elected 
by and freely responsible to the citizens. 
True freedom is freedom under law.” The 
friction between Kline and Secretary Brannan 
is only the sharpest example of this tendency 
which has brought these organizations into 
more intimate relations with congressional 
committees which have heretofore been more 
responsive to their legislative proposals. But 
it may be questioned whether support of Con- 
gress as against the administration will serve 
the interests of farm organizations in the 
longer run in view of the growing power of 
the executive and the fact that the rural farm 
population will continue to decline both abso- 
lutely and relatively. 


7. Publications. The National Grange pub- 
lishes The National Grange Monthly and 
many leaflets. The Farmers’ Union puts out 
The National Union Farmer and in selected 
areas it issues slate papers, news letters, and 
leaflets. The Farm Bureau issues a monthly 
publication, The Nation’s Agriculture, and a 
weekly News Letter. These publications pro- 
vide the reader with information on current 
issues, programs, and legislative proposals. 
Several books by proponents of the general 
farm organizations are The Grange—Friend 
of the Farmer 1867-1947 (1949) by Charles 
M. Gardner, High Priest Emeritus of the 
National Grange; The Farmers Union Tri- 
angle (1941) by Gladys Talbott Edwards, 
Director of the Department of Education of 
the Farmers Union; and The Farm Bureau 
Through Three Decades (1949) by O. M. 
Kile, publicist, who has been associated with 
the Farm Bureau from the beginning. These 
books are based largely on the records of the 
respective organizations. Their value is some- 
what impaired by the tendency of the authors 
to exaggerate the achievements of the organ- 
izations which they represent. 


8. Other Techniques. These include fra- 
ternization with and entertainment (wining 
and dining) of congressmen; publicizing and 
commending friends on congressional commit- 
tees, some of whom, with seniority or with 
prospects of attaining seniority, hope to have 
their names attached to legislation supported 
by the organization; educational programs of 
which the farm home radio hour furnishes a 
good example of not only giving useful in- 
formation to the farmer but also creating good 
will for the farmer; and television. 

One of the difficulties in considering the 
role of farm organizations as political pres- 
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sure groups in legislation is that of deter- 
mining their influence with any degree of pre- 
cision. Their publications report almost un- 
ending successes in the enactment or preven- 
tion of federal legislation. We can determine 
to a large degree the position of a farm organ- 
ization on policies and pending legislation; 
but it is difficult, if not impossible, to appraise 
the amount and kind of effort put forth in 
connection with a particular bill, and the suc- 
cess to be attributed to its efforts. There is a 
tendency for farm organizations to claim ex- 
clusive credit for specific remedial or bene- 
ficial agricultural and other legislation and to 
emphasize these accomplishments, whereas 
the passage of some of the more important 
legislation has had the support of other farm 
organizations without which it is doubtful 
whether it could have been passed over the 
opposition of resistant pressure groups. 

The general farm organizations are inter- 
ested in the entire range of agricultural policy 
legislation and administration. This is sup- 
ported by their resolutions and official publi- 
cations. That they have exerted a powerful 
influence on legislation and supported the 
main features of the New Deal farm program 
goes without saying. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the initiative in policy making and 
legislation has rested with the administrative 
groups in the government agencies. This may 
be illustrated by the concept of parity, the 
paternity of which has been claimed by the 
Farm Bureau but is shared in fact by a num- 
ber of leaders both in and outside of govern- 
ment agencies from Henry C. Wallace, Hugh 
S. Johnson, and George N. Peek to M. L. 
Wilson, Henry A. Wallace, and Dr. John D. 
Black of Harvard. 

This does not mean that farm organizations 
have been slighted or ignored for while they 
have been followers rather than the creators 
of new and untried policies, it may be said 
that federal administrators have counselled 
with their leaders and been guided by their 
views and recommendations. Secretary Bran- 
nan discontinued this policy with farm organ- 
izations opposed to his farm price support 
policy and his administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The Farm 
Bureau was singled out for attack that broke 
out into the open in 1950 at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Farm Institute in Des 
Moines when Secretary Brannan sought to 
discredit President Kline’s leadership of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Dr. Nourse has coined the term “‘political 
agrarianism” for a steady rise during the last 
three decades in farmer reliance on political 
means to solve economic problems on which 
he makes these observations. 


From the farmers side, it means demanding sub- 
sidies to bolster any and every producer gro 
however unsuited their operations are to the n 
of the market and the technological possibilities of 
serving them. From the politicians side, it means 
using favors for farmers—who are an important, 
sometimes decisive, class of voters—as a means of 
getting or staying in office. I contrast this political 
agrarianism with “economic adjustment.” The lat- 
ter term means relying on education and research 
to guide production and marketing corrections that 
will put the several lines of agriculture on a sound 
economic footing on which they can stand alone 
and farmers can maintain their traditional position 
of self-reliance. . . 

It is immensely heartening that three of the four 
great farm organizations have perceived these dan- 
gers and raised their voices manfully and discern- 
ingly against them. ... But there are state and 
local granges, state and local farm bureaus, and 
many unattached farm voters dabbling in local 
politics who yield to the lure of an easy buck; un- 
aware or unmindful of ultimately harmful conse- 
quences to their industry and their country. .. . 
Seventy-five years and more of agricultural college, 
experiment station, and extension development have 
been designed to preserve the self-reliant methods 
of independent farming and yet make available to 
the family farm the advisory guidance which will 
enable it to keep step with the march of scientific 
development and businesslike methods. It would 
seem strange if the American farmer should re- 
pudiate this way of life and turn to reliance on 
Federal direction and support. . 

The return from political agrarianism to true agri- 
cultura] adjustment would be marked by an honest 
effort to find for agriculture, its maximum place of 
service as a segment of the nation’s industrial life. 
This would be a part of a larger effort to make the 
United States play its maximum role of service in 
the economic life of the world.23 


The title of this paper should not of course 
be interpreted to imply that political pressure 
groups ordinarily align themselve~ intention- 
ally against the general welfare. On the con- 
trary, the leaders of these groups generally 
argue that granting their demands will be the 
most effective means of promoting the na- 
tional welfare. They are not so ready, how- 
ever, to admit that the demands of rival 
groups fall into the same category. Pressure 
groups are organized to serve special inter- 
ests. This does not mean that we should de- 
plore the existence of pressure groups and 
their lobbies for they are a part of the Ameri- 
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can democratic system. Any attempt to regu- 
late them or to restrain their activities is diffi- 
cult because this form of political action is 
based on the right of assembly, the right of 
petition, and the right of freedom of speech 
and of the press guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution of the United 
States. But there is a distinction between the 
right to be heard, to provide information, to 
protest, and to petition on the one hand, and 
the tactics of pressure to control the action of 
the government. 

The danger of pressure groups lies not in 
pressure groups as such but in the failure of 
statesmenship to even up, to equalize, the un- 


equal pressures to which government is sub- 
jected.** The remedy is research, education, 
and enlightenment of the public. The problem 
of control is at all points the problem of the 
political parties. A unified and strongly cen- 
tralized party system under competent lead- 
ership devoted to the protection and promo- 
tion of public interests in government is the 
only way of bringing pressure groups under 
adequate control. 
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After the Civil War, agriculture was the oc- 
cupation of the majority just as it had been 
before the fighting broke out in 1861; in fact, 
it was the only available means of earning a 
livelihood for the bulk of the Negroes and 
whites in the South. The size and the charac- 
ter of the available managerial and labor 
forces changed slightly during the actual 
fighting. Besides the 4,000,000 blacks freed 
by the war, and the more than 250,000 
Negroes free before hostilities began, there 
were about 8,000,000 whites who were prin- 
cipally farmers. The latter elements fell into 
three categories: the large planters, the small 
white farmers, also referred to as the yeomen, 
and finally, the “poor white trash.’”! 

During the readjustment period the large 
planter of the ante-bellum period was rapidly 
disappearing from the scene, but the large- 
scale farming operations associated with him 
showed signs of surviving under somewhat 
modified form. The census of 1870, with all 
of its limitations, showed a marked decline in 
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the number of farms having 500 or more 
acres, and especially of those having more 
than 1,000; this trend, however, was reversed 
by 1880. Many large plantations were owner- 
operated; and some were operated by skilled 
managers for wealthy, absentee-owners who 
sought to capitalize on the high prices cotton 
commanded in the immediate postwar years.” 
More numerous were the small farmers, or 
yeomen, who were not to be confused with 
“the lowest grade” whites, the “poor white 
trash.” These people comprised the bulk of 
rural society. Many owned the land they 
farmed, some rented it, and countless others 
farmed on “shares.” Before the war many 
small farmers owned slaves; and some even 
were mechanics and traders who were reduced 
to farming again. The able, industrious, and 
respected members of this group often were 
encouraged to enter the professions, while the 
“indolent [were] hampered by the feeling 
common to many whites, that personal service 
placed them in some manner on par with 
slaves.”"* Thaddeus Stevens believed that the 
best interests of the nation could be advanced 
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by strengthening the position of the small 
landowning farmers. He remarked that, “The 
larger the number of small proprietors the 
more safe and stable the government. As the 
landed interest must govern, the more it is 
subdivided the better. . . . If the South is 
ever to be made a safe republic let her land be 
cultivated by the toil of its owners, or the free 
labor of intelligent citizens. . . 

The pleas of Stevens did not go entirely 
unheeded. There was a substantial increase in 
the number of small farms. Large plantations 
were subdivided into small plots, tilled chiefly 
by small white farmers. In 1880, F. A. 
Walker, the Superintendent of the Census, re- 
ported there was a 65 per cent increase of 
farms in thirteen former slave states. The 
census also shows that of the 1,348,922 farms 
added to the national total, between 1870 and 
1880, some 712,988 were in the former slave 
states. “Of these, 502,308 were added in the 
nine large cotton-planting states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas.” Much of the land cultivated 
after the war had never been tilled before, 
even though it had been a part of the large 
plantations.® 

Psychologically, and to a lesser degree eco- 
nomically, the small farmer was better off 
after the war. One contemporary observed 
that, “The poor white goes back to his home 
with his mind enlarged and strengthened and 
capable of grasping ideas which he never even 
attempted to comprehend before the war. His 
discipline has improved him immensely, so far 
as his capacity is concerned; he is far more 
ready to reason with himself.”® An Alabam- 
ian, writing in similar vein, observed that be- 
fore the war the white farmer, competing with 
the slave in raising cotton, usually cultivated 
the land with his own hands, “made a few 
bags of cotton and sold it at eight or ten cents 
per pound.” The land was still his and it was 
just as productive as it had been before the 
war, except that the producer now got two or 
three times as much for his efforts.? His costs, 
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however, were considerably higher, perhaps 
high enough at times to wipe out the illusory 
returns. At best his economic position was 
slightly improved. 

The social and economic attitudes of the 
small white farmer were likely to be anti- 
Negro, anti-foreign, anti-Semitic, anti-mon- 
opoly, anti-anything that threatened his se- 
curity. Often a fundamentalist in religion, he 
was also positive and provincial in his views 
and suspicious of, if not outright hostile to, 
the large planters. He hated the Negro partly 
because he feared him as a competitor, partly 
because the adoption of a blatant attitude of 
superiority compensated him for his insecur- 
ity and partly because he resented any rise in 
the social and political stature of the black. 
Much of the hatred for the large planter grew 
out of his fear of him as a stronger economic 
rival, and the insistence of the latter on im- 
porting foreigners and coolies to satisfy his 
labor needs. Wealth, power, influence, and 
governmental authority were often associated 
with graft and corruption, and were viewed 
as agencies that were against the “common 
folk.” The likelihood that the small white 
farmer would cooperate with his fellow man 
to advance their mutual social and economic 
interests was small indeed. Although such 
attitudes were by no means peculiar to the 
white yeomanry of the South, their existence 
cannot be denied.* 

Of far less importance was the last grade 
of whites, the “poor whites” or “white trash.” 
A constant thorn in the flesh of many who 
deeply resented any tendency to speak of 
them as though they were typical Southern 
whites, these elements were also unceremon- 
iously referred to as “crackers,” “tackies,” 
“dirt-eaters,” “sand-hillers,” “wool hats,” 
“clay-eaters,” “mean whites,” “low-down peo- 
ple,” “‘piney-woods people,” “no count peo- 
ple,” “back-woods people,” and “hill-billys.” 
They numbered about half a million at the end 
of the war. Oberholtzer describes them as be- 
ing “as miserable a tribe of human beings as 
dwelt within our national limits.” They 
were of no consequence as agricultural pro- 
ducers; if anything, they were a social 
problem. They lived on waste lands, “scratch- 
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ing the earth half-heartedly for a bare sub- 
sistence, eking out a living by hunting, 
or by raising stock.” Their lot was an 
unhappy one. Before the war, “The scorn 
or indifference of the planters, the ridicule 
and scoffing of the slaves, the lack of ade- 
quate outlet for humble labor—all these cre- 
ated the Southern poor-white class in the 
popular mind and made the sandhillers feel 
trashy.” They, too, hated the big slaveholder 
and frequently ravaged his property. They 
loathed the Negro and “now that he was re- 
leased from his old master’s care [they] were 
ready to hunt him like an animal.” Wrote one 
observer, “about as low an Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple as can be found anywhere—they were 
filthy, lazy, ignorant, brutal, proud, penniless 
savages. They squatted and stole and starved 
on the outskirts of society.””® 

If there was good cause why this lowly 
white element was as destitute and retarded as 
it was, there were more justifiable reasons to 
explain why the emancipated blacks found 
themselves in the desperate circumstances in 
which they did. The Negroes were released 
from bondage with little or no preparation to 
assume their role as free people in a society 
that proved more hostile than friendly. They 
were deceived by many in whom they trusted, 
and they were unacceptable to those who were 
in a position to help them. Penniless, without 
food, shelter or medical attention, and devoid 
of the more rudimentary needs, these helpless 
people were as much the victims of a govern- 
ment that had failed to make the preparations 
necessary for society to receive them as they 
were of those who opposed all efforts to set 
them free. 

The Negroes were a mobile lot in the 
months and years immediately following the 
war, but the overwhelming majority remained 
in the South and eventually were reabsorbed 
in agriculture. The federal census of 1870 
shows this rather conclusively. No radical 
shift occurred in their geographical distribu- 
tion; about ninety per cent of all Negroes in 
the United States lived in the South. Perhaps 
most of them lived in the “Black Belt” coun- 
ties, stretching in the shape of a “crescent 
from Virginia to Texas.” In 1870, Georgia 
had 545,142 black residents. Virginia fol- 
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lowed with 512,841, and Alabama and Missis- 
sippi each had more than 400,000. Percent- 
age-wise, the Negroes comprised 59 per cent 
of the population of South Carolina, 58 per 
cent of Mississippi's, and about 50 per cent 
of that of Louisiana.’® 

Many, if not most Negroes wanted to be- 
come landowners, as the hope they had ex- 
pressed for obtaining “forty acres and a 
mule” indicates. Statistics indicating the 
number who became landowners in the early 
postwar years are unavailable, but later re- 
leases demonstrate that a small minority 
achieved this goal; the bulk became share- 
croppers or farm laborers. This was a great 
disappointment to those who expected the 
freedmen to join the ranks of the landed pro- 
prietors.™ 

If the Negro population was conspicuous 
by its presence, the foreign population was 
equally conspicuous by its absence. Census 
figures for 1880 show that foreigners com- 
prised less than two per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and North Carolina. Texas had a foreign 
population of slightly less than eight per cent 
of its total. Louisiana had a little more than 
six per cent. Florida and Kentucky each had 
less than four per cent.'” 

The persistence of this nativist population 
was a carry-over from the colonial period. In 
the early days immigrant labor shunned the 
South because of the aristocratic character of 
its society, the absence of a large employing 
class, and the fact that the Southerners placed 
a low premium on human toil. Slavery was 
repulsive to the immigrant worker, who us 
ually kept far away from it. Indications were 
that the post Civil War immigrants would 
continue shunning the region, despite emanci- 
pation, because of the inviting opportunities 
the North and the West offered." 

In effect, farming in the South was carried 
on chiefly by the whites, the majority of whom 
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were small farmers, vocal, aggressive, and na- 
tivist in orientation. When chafing under the 
bit of economic distress, the small whites were 
destined to be heard. They had numerical 
superiority, and brooked no interference by 
intermeddling Northerners who wanted to up- 
lift the Negroes, or from large planters who 
sought to import coolie and foreign labor. If 
the Negro was in the South to stay, he had to 
be kept under strict control and under white 
rules; if labor was needed, it was preferable 
that it be recruited from native instead of for- 
eign sources. Native white supremacy had to 
be maintained. 

Unfortunately, reliable statistics which 
would be a great aid in measuring the physi- 
cal recovery of the area are unavailable. Such 
compilations were left to a future generation 
to develop; because techniques had not been 
perfected for the training of personnel cap- 
able of making trustworthy enumerations. 
The destruction of communication and trans- 
portation facilities, and the collapse of local 
and state governments posed added obstacles. 
The emergence of an agricultural system 
which consisted of large numbers of share- 
croppers created physical problems and en- 
couraged attitudes of hostility toward the cen- 
sus gatherer. For instance, the large planter 
who cultivated a large part of his estate, us- 
ually farmed the most productive and profit- 
able and ieased the distant and less valuable 
portions of his lands to tenants. Such a 
planter could unwittingly report his holdings 
to the census taker twice, or not at all. There 
also were blacks and whites who were “‘with- 
out education or familiarity with figures,” 
who were incapable of giving intelligent an- 
swers to statistical questions. Some opposed 
the collection of this information on general 
principles; others associated the census taker 
with the tax assessor and hence refused to di- 
vulge anything which they believed might 
raise their taxes. Finally, the structure of the 
Southern political economy hindered the com- 
piling of statistics. In the North, commercial 
and manufacturing centers were more numer- 
ous, and the township as opposed to the coun- 
try system of transacting business prevailed, 
consequently the need for keeping such data 
was better understood. But in the agricultural 
South this was not true, hence the value of 
statistics was less appreciated.’ 


* Monthly Report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, September 1866 (Washington, 1866), 350; 
U. S. Census, 10th Census, 1880, Statistics of A gri- 


Still some progress was made in compiling 
data. A statistical branch was created in the 
United States Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the war years. For a time it was deemed 
advisable to compile a special census in 1865, 
but this proposal never materialized. 

In 1866, the Department felt that what 
exploratory inquiries it had made on farm ani- 
mal population were adequate to warrant a 
release of estimates. On the basis of these, the 
South had about 70 per cent of the mules, 65 
per cent of the cattle, 80 per cent of the sheep, 
and 56 per cent of the hogs that it had in 
1860. If these figures reflect a more opti- 
mistic picture than one had reason to antici- 
pate, it must be emphasized that more than a 
year had elapsed since the end of the war and 
that since then many farmers had had a 
chance to replenish their stock. 

As expected, land values dropped sharply. 
Some losses were recouped by 1866; but the 
signs of disaster in the South were so evident 
that one doubted whether values would ever 
rise to their former levels. The shrinkages 
were greatest in the states in which the social 
ideals of slavery had influenced the people 
the most. “In North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the Gulf States and Arkansas 
the value of the land in 1866 was less than 
half of 1860.” The average decline in Vir- 
ginia was about 27 per cent. In other words, 
land that sold for $100 in 1860 was selling 
for $73 in 1866. In Texas, the tragedy of war 
was less evident, hence the shrinkage was 
about 18 per cent; but in Kentucky, which 
stayed in the Union, values rose by about 10 
per cent. 

This decline in land values fail 
about the sales some expected des 
that thousands of uncultivated Ss were 
available at a trifling. Prospec buyers 
simply lacked ready capital, and sefers who 
were financially able, often refused to sell at 
the depreciated levels.’® 

Equally precipitous was the decrease in the 
output of the agricultural staples. Tobacco 
production fell off. Rice and sugar production 
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also declined; but most important were the 
reductions in cotton and corn, the “twin crops 
of the south.””?® 

Cotton production declined from 5,887,052 
bales in 1859 to a record low of 300,000 bales 
in 1864; but in 1865, much to the surprise of 
many, 2,269,254 bales were raised. Produc- 
tion continued to rise until in 1879 a record 
crop of 5,755,359 bales was harvested.*" 

The lower South maintained its position as 
the principal producer of cotton. In 1870, 
Mississippi ranked first, but the output fell to 
half of what it was in 1860. Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Texas ranked next as 
producers. The decline of production in these 
last four states, although not as great as in 
Mississippi, was nevertheless substantial. Un- 
fortunately, cotton production recovered 
slowly at a time when the South stood a good 
chance of regaining some of the lost ground.™* 

The census of 1880, besides reaffirming the 
supremacy of the lower South as a cotton pro- 
ducer, explained why it ranked as high as it 
did. Mississippi, sixth in terms of population, 
led as a producer because of the fertility of its 
soil and a combination of social and economic 
factors which forced her people to grow cot- 
ton. Georgia, with half a million more people, 
ranked second because its farmers cultivated 
their soil intelligently, used fertilizers, and 
practiced habits of thrift and industry, to 
compensate them for what natural advantages 
they lacked. Texas, despite its being the most 
sparsely populated state in the South, ranked 
third as a producer because of its size. Fully 
52 per cent of the crop was grown in the 
northeastern part of Texas. The growers of 
Alabama failed to attain maximum production 
because of soil exhaustion and an apparent 
unwillingness on their part to sustain their 
soils. Alabama ranked next to Texas as a 
producer. Tennessee, which had a smaller 
output than Alabama, had lands capable of 
high yield, but only a small portion of them 
was devoted to cotton. Grain, grasses, to- 
bacco, and other crops suited to the soils and 
the climate were grown in other parts of the 
state. North Carolina and South Carolina at- 
tained high production levels and showed 
signs of climbing to even loftier heights. The 
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high level output in the Carolinas was due to 
superior methods of cultivation and the use of 
fertilizers.’® 

Tobacco, ranking next to cotton as a com- 
mercial crop, also suffered from a drastic de- 
cline in production. In 1860 the total tobacco 
yield totalled 403,975,915 pounds; in 1870 it 
dropped to 227,139,646 pounds; and in 1880 
it was 472,661,157 pounds. Like cotton, to- 
bacco exceeded its prewar production peak 
after almost twenty years. 

The war, besides causing a decline in the 
output caused an important geographical shift 
in the production of tobacco. From Virginia, 
the principal producing area before the war, 
the growing of tobacco shifted westward “into 
the newer fields of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and southern Ohio, where 
land was more fertile and where the effects of 
the war had not been as disastrous.” Vir- 
ginia found itself handicapped; the new labor 
system necessitated by emancipation, the 
onerous duties placed on the manufactured 
product, and the discovery of white burley 
that could be grown on the fertile soils of the 
west placed it at a competitive disadvantage. 
Thereafter, Kentucky emerged as the fore- 
most tobacco producer in the country.” 

Corn, perhaps the most underestimated 
crop raised in the South, remained an integral 
part of the rural economy but also at dimin- 
ished levels of production. In 1870, Kentucky 
harvested 50,091,006 bushels of corn as 
against 64,043,633 in 1860, and Tennessee 
yielded 41,343,614 bushels as against 52,089,- 
926 during the same period. In 1870, North 
Carolina produced more than half the corn it 
raised in 1860, while Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina each pro- 
duced about half as much. Virginia, which 
served as an important battleground through- 
out the war, produced even less. 

Most corn was consumed in the county in 
which it was grown, which is fully indicative 
of its value as a food crop. In 1882, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
found that 16 per cent of the corn grown in 
the area was used for human food, 47.2 per 
cent as food for work animals, and 26.3 per 
cent as feed for cattle and swine. Only 10.5 
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per cent left the county in which it was grown. 
As a crop, corn occupied a less dramatic role 
than did cotton but its importance as a food 
crop cannot be denied.** 

Besides the shrinkages in the production of 
the principal agricultural staples, the South 
suffered from the acute financial dislocations. 
Currency was scarce. Confederate money, 
which furnished the bulk of the circulation 
during the war, was worthless. Greenbacks 
circulated only in areas that were occupied by 
federal troops. Notes of some of the surviv- 
ing state banks circulated at sharp dis- 
counts.” What specie once circulated in the 
region was driven out, or else was seized by 
the federal forces.** In many areas the lack 
of currency forced the citizens to devise a sys- 
tem of scrip money that was to be redeemed 
with greenbacks when they became available, 
or else with plans to conduct trade on a bar- 
ter basis.** 

Few banks survived the holocaust of war. 
The assets of many were invested in Confed- 
erate and state securities, hence when the lat- 
ter became worthless the banks collapsed. 
Some banks went into voluntary liquidation 
with what solvent assets they had; others 
“were forced into a settlement through the 
courts and by special act of Legislature.” In 
Georgia, banks that survived, such as the 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company of 
Augusta and the Central Railroad and Bank- 
ing Company of Savannah, did so because they 
were identified with substantial corporations. 
The banks of Memphis and Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee were destroyed. In South Carolina not 
a single bank was in operation when the war 
ended.” 
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Additional hardship was imposed on the 
state banks by the ten per cent federal tax on 
their note issues. If this levy was intended to 
help create a more uniform currency for the 
nation at large, as far as the South was con- 
cerned it eliminated an important source of 
circulation and credit, and aggravated the 
financial stringencies. For a time this tax was 
evaded, ignored, or both; but in the end the 
law was enforced. This levy worked a tem- 
porary hardship on all state banks, but no- 
where was the loss of this note-issuing privi- 
lege felt more severely than it was in the 
South. A more unfortunate time could hardly 
have been selected for its imposition, because 
the national banks proved unable to satisfy 
the circulation needs of their respective 
areas.”® 

Acute as the circulation and banking needs 
of the South were, there was slight hope of in- 
stant relief from the operations of the Na- 
tional Banking Act of 1864. When this act 
was passed the Confederate states were still 
at war with the federal government; hence, 
there was no reason why the legislators in 
drafting this measure should have taken the 
needs of the region into account. Another act 
of March 8, 1865 provided that the $3,000,- 
000,000 authorized for note issues be dis- 
tributed on the basis of the population, “‘bank- 
ing capital, resources and business of each 
State.” But since the South lagged in popu- 
lation, commerce, and liquid assets, there was 
slight chance to benefit from the provisions 
of the measure. Obviously, the states fighting 
for the Union were the ones to receive most 
of the circulation.”* 

Limited as was the help that the National 
Banking Act could provide, steps were never- 
theless taken to establish national banks in 
the South. Groups of individuals who wished 
to obtain a charter under the provisions of the 
act had to purchase government bonds which 
were to furnish a secure base for the bank 
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they established. Northerners, who had a sur- 
plus of funds to invest and saw the opportun- 
ities that the national banking system offered, 
were quick to take advantage of them. They, 
or their agents, came into states such as Vir- 
ginia to engage in what was described as “the 
profitable investment of establishing national 
banks.”” The northerners were shrewd and 
made local bankers and businessmen their 
partners. Much to their satisfaction they 
found the returns lucrative, especially in the 
beginning, when the discount rates ranged 
from one to two per cent per month. Later 
the legal rate of interest was restricted to six 
per cent, causing many to withdraw from the 
field. Others remained in the business but 
were too honest to charge more than the legal 
rate; still others whose scruples were few 
continued “‘to ‘buy’ outside paper at any rate 
they saw fit.’”’** 

The most disconcerting feature about the 
National Banking Act was a provision that 
prohibited the bank organized under it from 
lending on real estate. This was one of the 
basic differences between the national and 
state banks, and explains why the latter were 
popular in the rural areas. For farmers, the 
bulk of whose property was in real estate, 
there was slight comfort in learning that such 
security was unacceptable to a national bank. 
Horace White, an authority on the subject, 
said the chief fault with real estate was that 
it was not a “quick asset” convertible into 
money.”® 

Whatever the limitations of the National 
Banking Act were, pleas were nevertheless 
made with the South to take advantage of 
what few opportunities it offered. Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
urged an extension of the national banking 
system into the region hoping that this would 
stimulate the export of cotton and ease the 
drain on the gold supplies of the United 
States. He predicted that unless banking fa- 
cilities in the South were expanded, foreign 
capitalists would enter the lending business in 
greater numbers and “gain control over a very 
large proportion of the valuable products, 
yielding large profits to themselves and leav- 
ing the country barely the cost of production.” 
McCulloch likewise recommended legislation 
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to increase and redistribute the circulation on 
a more equitable basis.*° 

But the pleas of McCulloch and others were 
of no avail and the South was forced to rely 
in part on outside capital. Funds were needed 
“to rebuild and restore, to provide animals 
and agricultural implements, and to pay for 
the food of laborers as well as [for] their 
monthly wages, during the cultivation of the 
crop.” The ability to attract this capital de- 
pended on the existence of a surplus of cap- 
ital in other regions and upon the payment 
o1 a satisfactory rate of interest to the lend- 
ers. 

For a time during the immediate postwar 
months, it seemed as though capital would 
arrive in quantities sufficient to satisfy the 
needs of the growers. In the late summer and 
early fall of 1865, capital was flowing from 
the North in “a daily increasing current.” 
The returns on this capital had encouraged 
the formation of investment and immigration 
companies to help exploit the opportunities 
the cotton growing states offered. It seemed 
as though these sums would continue to flow 
into the South for some years. But the year 
1866 saw a change. Unsettled political con- 
ditions and the failure of Northerners to earn 
the profits they anticipated forced many dis- 
satisfied investors to shift their capital to 
more profitable ventures. Hard times in Eng- 
land also compelled British investors to with- 
draw their balances from the United States. 
By 867 Northern sources of credit had dried 
up.*! 

Unfortunately the South, in its bid for cap- 
ital, had to compete with the needs of North- 
ern industry and commerce, with the railroad 
builders of the West, and with other groups 
within our economy. “In anticipation of un- 
usual profits, entrepreneurs borrowed heavily 
at high rates of interest to develop iron works 
and*clothing factories, flour mills and abat- 
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toirs, mines and oil refineries, without much 
regard to prospects for disposing of the 
goods.” The “sums invested in railway con- 
struction |largely western] during the decade 
following on the chartering of the Union Pa- 
cific aggregated more than a billion dollars. 
The railroads built between 1867 and 1873 
amounted to thirty-two thousand miles, a sum 
total exceeding the total mileage of 1859. An 
undue proportion of the available capital of 
the country was sunk in roadbed and rolling 
stock.” When capital was attracted to the 
South, it was the urban and industrial enter- 
prises that got most of it, instead of agri- 
culture which supported the bulk of the pop- 
ulation. This meant the farmers who needed 
help the most, and whose incomes were among 
the lowest in the country, were compelled to 
seek credit at abnormally high rates of in- 
terest.** 

While Southerners bemoaned the lack of 
cash and credit, and as a rule pleaded pov- 
erty, some Northerners envisioned a quick re- 
covery of the South. These optimists pre- 


dicted that cotton would be “encumbering our 
wharves, filling our ships, paying our foreign 
debts, and drawing our gold from Europe.” 
About six weeks after the peace, Harper’s 


Weekly admitted that “we are receiving no 
more cotton than we received this time last 
year,” which was puzzling to say the least; 
yet it hastened to add that “the cotton is 
there, beyond doubt.” 

Much was made by some Northerners of 
the large quantities of cotton believed hoarded 
by Southerners during the war. Early in the 
summer of 1865, the estimates of these hoard- 
ings ranged anywhere from 1,000,000 to 3,- 
000,000 bales, a quantity described as ade- 
quate “to turn the balance of trade between 
the United States and Europe.” Wrote Har- 
per’s Weekly: 

Everv Southerner who, during the long war, had 
a thought for himself or his family, planted some 
cotton, and hid it when picked, as something to 
build up in the days to come. Every cane-break, 
every out-of-the-way shed, every dark pine grove, 
every swamp, every recess which was likely to es- 
cape the prying eyes of soldiers may be relied upon 
to contain cotton. If the quantity thus hidden 
away, added to that which is openly displayed in 
stores and gin-houses, amounts to 2.000,000 bales, 
which Is a moderate estimate, it would be worth at 
present prices, over $400,000,000. If the price fell 
fifty per cent, which is not only very likely, it 
would still be worth over $200,000,000—more than 
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enough to bring exchange down, and force gold to 
a moderate premium.33 


As evidence of economic recovery, some 
pointed to the resurging purchasing power of 
the South. The trade during the summer and 
fall of 1865 was brisk. Purchasers were re- 
ported coming into New York City “in 
droves,” paying for everything they bought in 
cash. The same was related in Philadelphia 
and Boston. Business was described as being 
greater during the fall of 1865 in these cities 
than it had been during the same period, and 
of having a stimulating effect on trade in gen- 
eral,*4 

Northerners travelling in the South for 
business purposes told similar optimistic ac- 
counts of recovery. Cash sales were reported 
in areas that had been overrun by Sherman's 
armies. In September 1865, a store estab- 
lished with northern capital in Wilmington, 
North Carolina sold about $3,000 worth of 
goods daily, “all for cash or cotton.”* 

Southerners, while conceding that some 
progress was being made, insisted that many 
of the accounts telling of large quantities of 
cotton moving on to the market and of re- 
stored purchasing power were greatly exag- 
gerated. Nearly every family having any- 
thing to sell was disposing of it to provide 
itself with the goods that it had been denied 
during the war. This encouraged trade some- 
what, yet hardly to the extent that optimistic 
Northerners had claimed.** It was also true 
that substantial quantities of cotton were 
marketed by the Confederate and Federal 
governments who used it as security, but few, 
if any, of the proceeds from these sales went 
directly to the people. After June 1, 1865, 
according to one account, the United States 
seized 36,898 bales of cotton in Mississippi 
for which the people of the state obtained 
nothing. In short, an abysmal pessimism pre- 
vailed over the abilities of cotton, hoarded or 
grown, to satisfy the purchasing needs of the 
South.57 

Perhaps one of the best evidences of acute 
financial distress was the continued lack of 
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banking facilities. In 1880, fifteen years after 
the Civil War, the South had one bank for 
every 22,603 inhabitants; at the same time 
the six New England states had one for every 
3,699 people, the Middle West one for every 
6,906 people, and the Far West one for every 
5,452 people.* 

Even more vexing than capital and credit 
shortages was the ever-pressing need for la- 
bor, a problem that because of racial compli- 
cations was laden with social dynamite. Com- 
petent observers agreed that recruiting an 
adequate labor force and extending the area 
of cultivation at first offered greater difficul- 
ties than did the fiinding of an immediate mar- 
ket for cotton. Whether a satisfactory free 
labor system could be found to replace slavery 
depended upon the good will and cooperation 
of the Negroes and whites. 

Of prime importance to any consideration 
of the Negroes as free laborers were the 
promises held out to them by Northerners and 
the expectations they had from the new social 
order. Many Negroes were led to believe that 
winning the war would give them their free- 
dom and also make them owners of land. 
Yankee invaders encouraged such thoughts. 
Planters and Confederate leaders, apprehen- 
sive over the spread of Negro agrarianism, 
also heightened these expectations by exhort- 
ing their kin to fight the war to a victorious 
ending, or else suffer to see their lands con- 
fiscated and parceled out among the blacks. 
The “acts of forfeiture of 1862,’ which 
placed the lands of St. Helena Parish and 
thousands of acres on Port Royal, South Car- 
olina, under federal control, offered forebod- 
ings of what would likely happen to other 
lands if the South lost the war. An act of 
March 38, 1863, which placed all captured 
property and abandoned lands under the con- 
tro! of the Treasury Department tended to 
implement this belief. The leasing of such 
lands to former slaves, and the putting aside 
of additional lands with options given to the 
freedmen to buy up to forty acres, seemed to 
mark the fulfillment of a dream. Andrew 
Johnson originally was disposed to subdi- 
vide the large landed estates; so were Thad- 
deus Stevens, Charles Sumner, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and others, and use the proceeds to 
finance small landowners and discharge the 
national debt. This fired the hopes of the 
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freedmen. The failure to fulfill these prom- 
ises was destined to affect their morale.*” 

Accurate information regarding the size of 
the potential labor force is lacking. In 1866, 
De Bow’s Review estimated there were about 
285,000 Negro men, women, and children 
available as workers. An additional 200,000 
white workers brought the total farm labor 
force, Negro and white, up to 485,000.*° 

Opinions might have varied across the na- 
tion as to the qualities of the free Negro, but 
so far as the average southerner was con- 
cerned nothing more calamitous could happen 
to his community than to have to depend on 
the freedman’s labor. This made owners, who 
had endured the double agony of seeing their 
property destroyed and slaves freed, very 
bitter. Some predicted that the newly-won 
freedom of the blacks would bring excesses 
and force a repetition of “the scene of Santo 
Domingo.” “Agrarianism” was their sole ob- 
ject, warned one writer; they took up the 
land, were unwilling to cultivate it, yet they 
refused to turn it over to those who were. 
Many employers deplored their lack of au- 
thority to demand certificates of character, 
especially when the need for reliable labor 
was urgent. Others emphasized the utter 
worthlessness of the Negro, his unwillingness 
to work, and the countless number who left 
the plantations to migrate to the city to enjoy 
imaginary ease and pleasure. A common feel- 
ing was that, “He would not work in freedom. 
God had made him lazy. As a slave he had 
done only that which he had been compelled 
to do.” Another told of how Negro women 
rebelled against working in the field, and of 
how some spoke of going into society and 
owning a piano. Employers from the South 
Atlantic states bemoaned the migration of 
their workers to Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas." 
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A more sympathetic case in behalf of free 
Negro labor was presented by General Oliver 
O. Howard, Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and a former Commander of the Army 
of Tennessee. Howard, besides having the 
reputation of being a good soldier, also knew 
something about the South. During the war 
he held command in most of the slave states. 
Possessed of an implicit faith in the ability of 
the Negro to better himself, he replied that 
the charge the freedmen would not work first 
came from the South; it was then re-echoed 
by newspapers throughout the land, and re- 
peated by countless others who believed it. 
Howard was satisfied that the Negroes were 
at work and hastened to add that another five 
years would find them advanced on the road 
to material prosperity.*? 

Others were equally sympathetic in their 
defense of the free Negro. One observer 
maintained that since slavery had been “‘inter- 
laced” with the southern body politic for such 
a long time, it was unreasonable to expect the 
laceration caused by the violent rupture to 
heal quickly, but predicted that time would do 
for the Negro what haste would not. Some be- 
lieved that if money wages were paid them 
they would work; others expected free labor 
to be more productive than slave.** 

Judging from the hostile sentiment voiced, 
one had the impression that the employers as 
a rule were competent, honest, and industrious 
men who merely needed reliable help. But 
were they as competent and industrious as 
they thought they were? Observers usually 
presented the case of the employer, but sel- 
dom that of the employee. One heard little 
about the incompetent manager who often 
made his farm hands “the whipping boys” for 
his miscalculations, incompetence, and short- 
sightedness. 

There were other reasons besides the sheer 
laziness, incompetence, and disappointment 
over the failure to get “forty acres and a 
mule,” that accounted for the failure of the 
freedmen to work as they were expected. In 
1866, many Negroes had entered into con- 
tracts to make cotton which left them skepti- 
eal over the willingness and ability of the 
employer to fulfill his part of the bargain. 
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The season was “cold and wet” when these 
agreements were made, and many were de- 
jected, without homes to live in or food to eat. 
Most freedmen were suspicious of paper 
agreements, believing that they were fiendish 
devices to ‘sign them back into slavery.’ In 
Georgia there was a strong reaction among 
Negroes against anything that reminded them 
of slavery; and they resented “the supervis- 
ion of anyone except the landlord, considering 
the employment of an ‘overseer’ as an in- 
fringement of [their] liberty.” Much of the 
unwillingness of Negroes to “hire out” by the 
year, or enter into paper agreements, stemmed 
from a fear that they would surrender con- 
trol of their time.** 

Regardless of who was at fault, the cotton 
growers were determined to solve their labor 
needs after their own fashion. They organ- 
ized soon after the war ended. Urgent pleas 
were made to employers to come together and 
work out uniform plans ‘for all future plant- 
ing purposes.’ Late in 1865, planters around 
Port Gibson, Mississippi area were devising 
labor plans for the next season. In 1866, a 
meeting was scheduled in Jackson to make 
similar preparations, and planters were urged 
to form a Cotton Growers’ Association. An- 
other meeting was scheduled for Natchez dur- 
ing the fall of 1867, and in 1868 plans for re- 
cruiting labor were announced by the Madi- 
son County Agricultural Association and the 
Deer Creek Planters’ Association.* 

Concern over relations between the black 
employee and the white employee was at the 
base of the Black Code of Mississippi in 1865. 
Granted that the code concerned itself with 
civil rights, vagrancy, crimes, and other mat- 
ters, still what it had to say about farm labor 
was reflective of the temper of the times. The 
code required that all agreements with 
Negroes involving more than one month’s la- 
bor had to be in writing, with the understand- 
ing that if the laborer quit his job before the 
terms of employment had expired he would 
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forfeit all wages due him. Authority to ar- 
rest a runaway employee was vested in ‘every 
civil officer and every person who in turn 
would receive five dollars and ten cents per 
mile from the place of arrest to the place of de- 
livery,’ the lump sum to be deducted from the 
wages due the worker. Anyone who knowing- 
ly hired or encouraged a Negro farm hand to 
run away was subject to a penalty.*® 

South Carolina with a code that was per- 
haps more severe, was equally emphatic about 
the labor needs of the planters. In 1865, a 
commission of two was delegated the task of 
drafting a code that would include a plan for 
regulating labor. The proposal of this com- 
mission likewise recommended that a labor 
contract lasting for more than a week had to 
be in writing to avoid the confusion and mis- 
understanding that oral agreements often 
created, and the signing of it had to be wit- 
nessed by specially designated persons. When 
there was no stipulation of how long the 
laborer was to work it was to be interpreted 
to mean until December 25 of that year. If 
there was no mention of a wage scale, the task 
of determining “a fair and just compensa- 
tion” was to be assigned to the district judge 
or the magistrate. All Negro children, with 
parents living outside the county, were de- 
clared competent to enter into such contracts; 
minors with parents residing in the county 
could contract through their parents. The 
regular hours of labor were from “sunrise to 
sunset,” customary in rural society, with time 
set aside for meals and refreshments. Em- 
ployees were held “responsible for all losses 
suffered through their negligence, dishonesty, 
or bad faith, [ were expected] to be quiet and 
orderly in their quarters, to reside on the 
premises, to retire at reasonable hours, to re- 
main at night on the farm and not to absent 
themselves without the written permission of 
the employer, to obey all lawful orders, to be 
honest and faithful, to be civil in deportment 
and diligent in business.” Granted that this 
proposed measure also provided protection, 
such as it was, from the unscrupulous and 
merciless employer, and that it likewise made 
provisions for the departure of the employee 
before the expiration of his agreement, it was 
highly reflective of the domineering master 
psychology that was characteristic of slav- 
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That the Negro was opposed to such a 
scheme of labor controls is evident from the 
deliberations of a convention in South Caro- 
lina during the fall of 1865. This body, 
deeply chagrined over such developments, 
pleaded ‘‘for even-handed justice—for the 
removal of such positive obstructions and dis- 
abilities as past and recent legislation has 
thrown in our way. . . .” They were critical 
of the ‘black code’ that deprived them of 
rights which were ‘vouchsafed to the lowest 
white profligate in the country.’ They com- 
plained that they were being discouraged 
from engaging in agriculture, denied the right 
to buy land, and charged that programs de- 
vised to bring “foreigners” into the state were 
intended either to drive the blacks out or to 
reduce them to serfdom. Such actions, they 
argued, were intolerable and in the end would 
ruin Negroes and whites alike.** 

While the more aggressive Negroes pro- 
tested against these restrictions and the de- 
termined planters persisted in perfecting la- 
bor controls, some of the moderate elements, 
who earlier believed that money wages would 
satisfy the labor needs of the growers, real- 
ized that this plan, too, was deficient. There 
were too many other considerations involved. 
Employers with few funds to hire labor, for 
instance, and still possessed with a master 
psychology that was characteristic of the ante- 
bellum period, resented having to pay money 
wages for black labor. Others believed that 
the payment of money wages would place 
many employers at a competitive disadvantage 
in bidding for the available labor. What 
wages they could pay depended on various 
factors: their managerial talents, cotton 
prices, the productivity of their lands, produc- 
tion costs, and their skills as bargainers. That 
such reasoning was sound is evidenced by the 
fact that it was the farmers of the West, those 
farming fresh lands with low production 
costs, who often succeeded in attracting by 
paying money wages.*® 
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Often employers who were pressed by their 
labor needs tended to blame the Negroes for 
all their misfortunes, and to ignore other fac- 
tors which were characteristic of agricultural 
workers, regardless of color or race. A farm 
worker seldom was the stable, seasoned la- 
borer that the employers hoped to hire, even 
under the most favorable conditions; and 
there was no plausible reason why the land- 
owners should have expected the free Negro 
to become what the free white laborers had 
never been. It was natural for the more am- 
bitious of the white and black farm workers 
to hope for something better, such as becom- 
ing a tenant, a landowner, perhaps a landlord. 
Usually these men were the most valuable 
workers, and they seldom remained wage- 
earners long. In other words the disciplined, 
efficient type of worker the employers fre- 
quently talked about but seldom had as an 
employee, was hoping for too much. The na- 
ture of agricultural labor was such that it was 
almost a certainty that money wages would 
never furnish it.°° 

Meanwhile others, often large landowners, 
who were discouraged over the performance 
of the free Negroes as workers and who were 
equally dejected over the inability to attract 
capital and credit, began to stress the possi- 
bilities that immigrants might offer. These 
individuals usually breathed the air of opti- 
mism, the chamber of commerce, the land 
speculator, and the promoter. Perhaps set- 
tlers from Europe with means, families, and 
the desire to take part in community affairs 
would furnish the answer. Booster groups 
encouraged by the latent natural wealth of 
their region, believed that this would help 
attract desirable residents. Such resources in- 
cluded undeveloped water power sites, un- 
tapped reservoirs of minerals, a vast seacoast, 
and a splendid system of internal waterways. 
There also were large tracts of land that 
could be offered as inducements. The millions 
of acres of good improved lands were prac- 
tically useless to those who owned them, un- 
less they were cultivated. The use and im- 
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provements of these tracts would also enhance 
the value of adjoining lands. Particular hope 
was expressed that Germans could be per- 
suaded to come now that slavery had been 
uprooted. When a nucleus was established, 
friends, parents, and relatives could also be 
attracted. 

In fact, some were so overtaken by these 
prospects, that ambitious and wholesale plans 
for proselyting settlers were unfolded. Im- 
migration bureaus were established. Special 
committees were formed and sent North to 
study the methods employed by the more 
successful states in recruiting immigrants, and 
to devise ways and means for protecting them 
on their arrival. The need for precautions was 
discussed to protect them “from runners and 
rapacious boarding houses,” to “establish hos- 
pitals and almshouses for the sick and needy,” 
and to convince their home governments that 
the South was anxious to fulfill whatever obli- 
gation the call for settlers imposed on it. It 
also became necessary to provide prospective 
settlers with information well in advance, 
since it was common practice for them to ar- 
range their destinations before they departed 
from Europe.” 

Unfortunately frustration and disappoint- 
ment again confronted the South. From the 
start the realists knew that their region was 
hardly in a position to compete with the North 
and West either for settlers or for farm 
laborers. If the immigrants wanted farms, 
there was plenty of rich and fertile land in 
the West where the stigma of defeat was un- 
known. If they wanted better wages, they 
could get them in the mills, shops, and fac- 
tories of the North, performing a type of 
work that would not recall unhappy memories 
of the exacting, unremunerative farm labor 
they performed in Europe. Many Southern- 
ers, piqued at their inability to attract the 
Europeans, attributed much of their failure 
to the unscrupulous activity of northern 
agents who spread falsehoods about the 
South.®? 
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Meanwhile, some of the larger and more 
influential planters, cognizant of the obstacles 
faced in attracting white European immi- 
grants, suggested the importation of coolies. 
There was particular interest in the plans 
employed by the British government in re- 
cruiting labor for Guiana and Trinidad. This 
program was administered by the home gov- 
ernment, and jointly financed by the colonies 
and planters who needed the labor. Other 
planters wanted Chinese coolies to come. 
Since China was an overcrowded country, the 
chances for obtaining good, reliable labor 
from the rural districts were considered quite 
good. 

But determined and tireless as the larger 
and more influential planters were in their 
quest for foreign labor, the small white farm- 
ers, and to some extent the Negroes, opposed 
it. The small whites, in particular, were ap- 
palled by a fear that the country would be 
overrun by inferior peoples, and that they, as 
smal] producers, would be placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. Apprehensions were 
also voiced by them over dangers that would 
arise from the “jealousies and prejudices of 
races widely differing in character, taste, and 
traditional customs.””** 

Still others, who were unmoved or pessi- 
mistic about the chances of persuading immi- 
grants and coolies to come, pleaded with 
Northerners, farmers and city folk alike, to 
come to the South. “There is much more gold 
in the cotton fields and sheep walks, and water 
power and railroads of the South,” boasted 
one source, “than will ever be found in the 
forest or plains of the West.” Eastern news- 
papers lent their support when they advised 
the unemployed of New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities that they would do well to go 
South to obtain good cheap lands, and also 
reap the benefits of a genial climate.™* 

For one to expect the whites to do the work 
previously performed by the Negroes was ex- 
pecting far too much. Many of the whites 
were killed, wounded and maimed during the 
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war, or else were engaged in the more lucra- 
tive mechanic arts and trades in the cities, to 
be available for such labor. If they were 
available, psychological reasons would have 
militated against their doing the type of work 
normally performed by Negroes. Further- 
more, in the eyes of many planters, whites 
were undesirable as laborers; often they were 
lazy, intemperate in their habits, and too 
volatile to submit to supervision. In brief. 
the chances for recruiting reliable white labor 
were “too trifling to elicit hope.”®® 

This inability to obtain labor, capital, and 
credit in sufficient quantities, and the failure 
to attract immigrants or obtain the results 
that had been expected from the payment of 
money wages, inevitably forced the spread of 
“share-cropping.” Originally, a good many 
accepted this system with hope for the future, 
fully expecting it would provide the growers 
with the labor they iacked. But the more 
critical were apprehensive from the very out- 
set. They viewed such a scheme as the be- 
ginning of a peasant class in the United 
States. Later writers have identified share- 
cropping with starved bodies, dwarfed minds, 
and warped personalities.” 

Contrary to popular belief, the seeds of this 
share system were sown early in the history 
of the South. In colonial Virginia, for in- 
stance, there were references to “‘white bhire- 
lings employed as croppers” furnishing noth- 
ing but their labor, eating with their masters, 
and sharing the crop. Mention was also made 
of “developed plantations, with slaves and 
stock, [being] leased for a share of the crops, 
to overseers who assumed full responsibility. 

” Granted that these earlier manifesta- 
tions were variations of the system that 
spread after the Civil War, its origins can be 
traced to a much earlier date.** 

The “share system,” or “share-cropping” 
as it was commonly called, was comparable to 
“the metayer system” which was known to 
European countries, and represented ‘“‘a low 
form of agricultural organization.” As the 
name implies, farming was conducted on a 
basis of shares. The arrangements were us- 
ually made in terms of “halves,” “thirds,” 
and “fourths,” and in the immediate postwar 
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years the Negroes usually worked under such 
plans. The “cropper” working on “halves,” 
normally did all the work himself and gen- 
erally furnished his own provisions. The 
owner, as his part of the bargain, furnished 
the land, a house, seed, plows, hoes, teams, 
wagons, ginned the cotton, and paid half the 
fertilizer bill; or else, he furnished the sup- 
plies and billed the “cropper” for them. At 
the end of the year, the crop was divided in 
half. The “third and fourth” methods, really 
an elaboration of the mentioned principles, 
varied. If the owner furnished everything, 
except his labor, he received three fourths of 
the crop and the “cropper” kept the other 
fourth. If the owner furnished everything ex- 
cept the labor and provisions, he usually ob- 
tained two thirds of the crop, and the “crop- 
per” got the other third. The “third and 
fourth” types of share arrangement meant 
that the owner obtained a larger share than 
he would have on “halves.” 

The control exercised by the owner over the 
“cropper” varied, depending on the nature of 
the agreement. Less direction was exercised 
over those working on “halves” than over 
those working on “thirds or fourths.” The 
greater the interest of the owner, the greater 
the amount of control he claimed. No controls 
were imposed on those paying rent. 

“Standing rent,” the highest form of ten- 
ancy, was available to the most reliable blacks 
and whites, especially those who furnished 
their own farm animals, implements, provis- 
ions, and credit. These tenants paid a fixed 
rent for each acre in the form of cotton or 
money.®* 

But it was “‘share-cropping” instead of 
“standing rent” system which furnished the 
basis of most of the unrest. The complaints 
levelled against it were no doubt justified in 
many instances, exaggerated in others, and 
probably untrue in still others, but they were 
numerous. Critics accused landlords of un- 
duly interfering with the croppers, with try- 
ing to exercise over them the type of surveil- 
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lance they exercised over slaves and with re- 
sorting to espionage. Negroes who refused to 
submit to landlord demands, the report was, 
had portions of their shares withheld from 
them. Planters in South Carolina were scored 
for driving blacks off their plantations on the 
most frivolous pretexts to deprive them of 
their earnings. Accounts circulated that on 
the surface contract provisions ‘‘appeared 
fair and liberal,” but in practice they were 
difficult or impossible to fulfill. Freedmen who 
entered into such agreements often found 
themselves without provisions for their fam- 
ilies, and, without implements and seed for 
their farming operations.*® 

Keeping accounts with the Negro croppers 
created no end of problems. This difficult and 
often unsavory task fell on the employer, who 
kept ‘a running account’ of all goods fur- 
nished, beginning with the first of the year. 
He charged the freedmen “a stipulated 
amount for every day, or fraction of a day, 
lost, as well as for goods, supplies, and cash 
advanced—giving him credit with the stipu- 
lated amount of his monthly wages. . . . At 
the expiration of the engagement the balance 
in favor of the freedman almost invariably 
fell short of his expectation. He has lost more 
time than he has remembrance of—his ex- 
penses have been largely more than he calcu- 
lated, and with lively suspicions of unfair 
dealing on the part of his employer, he goes 
away sullen and discontented; all, perhaps, 
for no other reason than that he was unable to 
keep an account for himself.’’® 

Horace Greeley observed that the Negro 
who kept no accounts and was very irregular 
in his habits, often found when it came to 
settling his account that he had “eaten up” 
his crop while it was growing. Usually he was 
in debt at the end of the crop year. “No 
doubt, they were sometimes cheated; but even 
when they were not, they supposed they were. 
Especially when, as in 1866, the crop was a 
failure, and their share of it did not repay the 
landlord his advances, they could not under- 
stand that, while ‘old master’ had all there 
was, they had less than nothing.”’** 

In many cases the sharecroppers themselves 
were to blame. The poor farming methods 
they employed were not to be overlooked. 
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Furnishing the croppers with supplies, im- 
plements, seed, and what else was needed was 
no guarantee that a crop was going to be 
produced. Successful farming, even under 
favorable conditions, demanded a type of 
managerial ability that the majority of the 
croppers lacked. Laziness, lack of planning, 
miscalculations, aud sheer incompetence were 
often in evidence. Sometimes croppers tried 
to leave the land before their contracts ex- 
pired. This forced the passage of legislation 
which made it a misdemeanor for them to 
abandon the land before the crop was har- 
vested. Such action was necessitated to pre- 
vent one whose crop didn’t look too promising, 
or who already had obtained advances equal 
to or greater than his share, from abandoning 
the land and hastening a loss of the entire 
crop. The misuse of tools and farm imple- 
ments, as well as other malpractices, indi- 
cates that croppers often did their part to 
make the cropping system an unsuccessful 
one.® 

Also contributing to the croppers’ difficult- 
ies was the “crop-lien” system, which like- 
wise was a carry-over from colonial days. 
Planters in need of capital and supplies in the 


early days obtained advances from merchants, 
using the ungrown crop as security. Credit, 
under such a scheme, was high. “In 1729 it 
was declared that ‘sometimes 25 per cent in 
advance on our Goods to make Amends for 


an 18 Months, or longer credit.’ ’’® 


A system comparable in many respects to 
this spread after the Civil War; and it was 
fastened on the economy by lien laws. Web- 
ster defines a lien as: “A right in one to con- 
trol or to enforce a charge against the prop- 
erty of another until some claim of the former 
is paid or satisfied.” ®* A person, under such 
a system, who owned land could give that as 
a lien, and one owning livestock could give 
his animals as security; while “Those who 
had neither land nor livestock could rent land 
and a mule, and could give a lien on the pro- 
spective crop to secure the landowner, and the 
merchant for goods bought. . . .” 

But lofty as the intentions were of those 
who were inspired by the lien system origin- 
ally, the actual operation of it worked to keep 
the debtors in a perpetual state of economic 
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bondage. It tempted the impoverished ten- 
ants and croppers to live beyond their meager 
incomes. Most were permanently in debt, be- 
cause they borrowed on future earnings they 
never realized. The lien system also encour- 
aged dishonest bookkeeping. The accounts 
were kept by the creditors who usually tab- 
ulated the season’s charges at the end of the 
year; keeping books involved too much arith- 
metic for the average person, who wasn’t very 
good with figures in the first place. Often 
what the debtor was not willing or able to do, 
the creditor was and, of course, for a price. 
Wrote one observer: “Fair-minded, straight- 
forward dealers in large numbers, have not 
abused those instruments; but rascality has 
feasted on the opportunity. Signatures have 
been forged to notes; figures altered. A 
pound avoirdupois, according to the black 
code, contains 12 ounces, and a yard, 25 
inches. . . . Meanness, trickery, and fraud 
have had full sweep at many an unfortunate 
victim.” Likewise good cotton prices tempted 
farmers to go deeper into debt to buy more 
land, horses, and merchandise, and contract 
to raise more cotton to cover the additional 
obligations. Often these debts were incurred 
when prices were high. A drop in cotton 
prices made it impossible for the debtors to 
meet obligations which would have been diffi- 
cult to meet even if prices remained high. 
Easy credit of this kind discouraged the 
spread of grain growing and livestock rais- 
ing, and compelled farmers who were in a po- 
sition to furnish many of their needs on the 
farm to go to the merchants for more supplies 
and thus go deeper into debt.™ 

This system of credit, besides functioning 
in a vicious circle, victimized the poorer 
farmer more than it did anyone else. In Mis- 
sissippi, for instance, where capital was 
scarce, credit often was provided by New Or- 
leans firms anxious to control the cotton crop 
of the adjoining states. Once funds were 
made available the farmers drew on them in 
relatively easy fashion; however, when it 
came to repaying their debts a reverse but 
more exacting process was set in motion. The 
poor man making only five bales was hurried 
by the merchant who extended the credit to 
him to pay his bills by delivering his crop. 
The merchant needed this to pay the factor 
who in turn was “squeezed” by creditors in 
Boston and New York. When farmers who 
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bought under such terms failed to meet their 
obligations, the merchants faced with such 
defaults usually extracted additional tribute 
from those who paid their debts. Regardless 
of who was victimized, it was the small, help- 
less farmer who often had the additional bur- 
den thrust upon him.** 

Contrary to the beliefs of some, the South 
suifered from the unwise extension of this 
credit. Too much of it was extended to people 
to whom the traditional lending agencies 
would hesitate, if not openly refuse, to ad- 
vance funds. But what the conservative agen- 
cies were unwilling or unable to do, others 
with an eye for profits were. Such creditors 
often were little concerned with the future 
earning capacities of the borrowers, and 
equally indifferent to the effects that such 
credit advances would have on the general 
economy. As a result, untold volumes of high- 
cost credit were released to poor risks. The 
availability of this at ruinous levels and the 
failure of the income of the borrowers to keep 
pace with the rate with which these obliga- 
tions were assumed condemned many croppers 
and tenants to a life of perpetual poverty.®* 

Part and parcel of this vicious credit cycle 
were the goods and services the farmers pur- 
chased. These included commercial fertiliz- 
ers, shipping charges, for a time the payment 
of a federal tax on cotton, and in many in- 
stances farm labor. Being able to keep the 
costs of these items low often spelled the 
difference between profit and loss. 

Particularly alarming were the heavy ex- 
penditures for commercial fertilizers. When 
land was plentiful it was common practice for 
farmers to ignore protecting its fertility by 
sub-soiling practices and the use of fertilizers, 
and move on to fresh lands. But after the 
war, when it was difficult for them to move 
and labor costs were high, many producers 
believed that the use of fertilizers would give 
them maximum production at minimum costs. 
The ones to make the most extensive use of 
fertilizers were those who farmed the older 
lands. In 1868, about 60 per cent of the lands 
in South Carolina, 42 per cent of the Georgia 
lands, and 35 per cent of the North Carolina 
lands were tilled with expensive commercial 
fertilizers, and smaller areas in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
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Tennessee. When the price of cotton was 
reasonably high, the use of fertilizers brought 
gratifying increases in production and profits. 
But when the price of cotton dropped and 
fertilizer expenditures maintained their usual 
costly levels, then the farmers obtained few 
if any returns, even though their production 
increased.** 

Also burdensome were the costs of trans- 
portation. The higher rates the shippers paid 
were prompted by a combination of circum- 
stances growing out of the postwar period. 
The stronger roads which managed to rebuild 
their roadbeds and to acquire rolling stock 
and equipment, captured the available traffic 
and found themselves in a position to charge 
what they wanted for their services. Compe- 
tition was nonexistent or at a minimum. Such 
was the case in Georgia. But when the weaker 
roads recovered, the resulting competition 
brought freight rates down. 

Beginning about 1868, the reckless and cor- 
rupt land grants and uneconomical railroad 
construction contributed to keep freight rates 
high. The estimate was that “the amount of 
state endorsed tiabilities placed upon the rail- 
roads” during the reconstruction period 
totalled about $100,000,000 and the increase 
in track construction from 1873 to 1879 
amounted to but two or three thousand miles. 
These tracks were poorly located, badly and 
expensively built. Still the owners felt that 
the charges they levied had to be maintained, 
if the roads were to solve their financial 
troubles. 

A recent study indicates that the higher 
rates charged by the railroads were made nec- 
essary by their poor financial condition and 
by the fact that they carried less traffic than 
the roads of the North. The South had access 
to means of transportation other than the rail- 
road, and lacked large industrial and manu- 
facturing centers; hence it had less traffic to 
haul. Many of the Southern roads could haul 
goods only one way, whereas in the North the 
roads carried them both ways. Of necessity, 
lines which carried freight only one way had 
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to charge more per unit than did those which 
carried it both ways. 

Another temporary factor in raising the 
farmers’ cost of production was the federal 
tax imposed on cotton. When first enacted in 
1862 as a war measure, the tax was half a 
cent a pound; in 1864 it was raised to two 
cents and in 1865 to five; then it was lowered 
to three and finally to two. 

The farmers resented having to pay this 
tax at a time when money was scarce and costs 
high. They argued that added costs for the 
growers meant higher costs for the textile 
manufacturers who in turn passed these 
charges on to the consumer. Also, a tax such 
as this gave rival cotton producing nations a 
competitive advantage. Southerners protested 
against having to pay this tribute to the na- 
tional government and threatened then, as 
they often did in later years, that unless this 
duty was repealed they would encourage the 
production of breadstuffs which would com- 
pete with the products of the North and West. 
Agitation of this type, a lull in foreign trade, 
and other factors finally led Congress to re- 
peal the tax."° 

Despite the discriminatory freight rates, 
the excessive expenditures for fertilizers, and 
the oppressions of a ruinous credit structure, 
cotton production recovered relatively early 
after the war. This is evidenced by the size of 
the crop, the price cotton commanded in the 
foreign and domestic market, and the repeated 
pleas made with the farmers to diversify their 
production. 

This resumption of production was greatly 
accelerated by the price the staple com- 
manded. Even though prices never reached 
the peak levels of 1863 when cotton rose to 
more than a dollar a pound, they still were 
high enough to encourage cultivation. In 
March 1865, the price on the New York mar- 
ket was 90 cents a pound; but after the Un- 
ion victories around Richmond, which all but 
foretold of the end of the war, the price 
dropped to 55 cents. In 1865, the average 
price for upland cotton was 43.2 cents, or al- 
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most four times that in 1859. In 1866, it de- 
clined to 31.6 cents, in 1867 to 24.9; but in 
1868, it rose to 29 cents. Whatever the causes 
for these fluctuations, the price still was high 
enough to encourage the growth of the 
staple.” 

Part and parcel of the price that cotton 
brought and the effect that it had in the re- 
covery of production, was the question of re- 
capturing the foreign market. Some serious 
doubts were expressed as to whether the cot- 
ton fields could be worked profitably in view 
of the lower production costs in India, Brazil, 
parts of Africa, and other producing areas of 
the world. The competition of India in par- 
ticular was feared. During the war its pro- 
ducers stepped in to fill part of the vacuum 
that had been created by the curtailment of 
American production. In fact the English 
were so impressed with this cotton that re- 
ports circulated the British capitalists were 
prepared, with the aid of the home govern- 
ment, to penetrate into the remote parts of 
India and bring additional lands into culti- 
vation. These reports alarmed many Ameri- 
cans who assumed this was part of a broad 
campaign to forestall re-emergence of the 
United States as the world’s foremost cotton 
exporter.”* 

Events soon demonstrated that these appre- 
hensions were unwarranted. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the South recovered much of its 
foreign trade while that of India dwindled. 
After the peak year of 1866 when 1,866,000 
bales were shipped to the mother country, the 
exports from India to England dropped stead- 
ily. American producers, who honestly be- 
lieved that they produced a superior staple, 
had their convictions confirmed when they 
learned that many English manufacturers 
preferred their cotton to the coarse, husky, 
and dingy fibre that India produced. In 1866, 
the export value of American cotton was 
$281,885,223, the highest on record as of that 
date, exceeding even the value for the crops 
of 1859 and 1860. The United Kingdom 
furnished us with the largest single market, 
importing more than a million bales of the 
1865 crop and more than two million bales of 
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the 1870 harvest. Purchases by Germany and 
France fell far behind those of the British, 
but they nevertheless helped the United States 
recover its supremacy in the cotton markets of 
the world.”* 

From a long-range viewpoint, the remuner- 
ative prices cotton brought perhaps worked 
greater hardship on the South than good. 
Growers who should never have been encour- 
aged to divert capital and labor to cotton 
growing did so in the quest for mythical high 
profits. They bought land, seed, supplies, 
equipment, and their other needs on credit. 
Hundreds paid fifteen, twenty, and twenty- 
five per cent interest annually, while others 
promised a third or half of what they pro- 
duced for financial assistance. Everyone 
raised cotton as though he alone were engaged 
in it, leaving it to his neighbors to raise corn 
and other crops. While the growers con- 
tracted to raise cotton at outlandish costs, 
prices of the staple began to sag. Many who 
expected to get 25 and 30 cents a pound were 
fortunate indeed if they got 18 or 20 cents. 
As a result, those who became cotton produc- 
ers with great hopes for the future found 
themselves heavily in debt.”* 

This downward trend in prices and mount- 
ing indebtedness prompted southern spokes- 
men to come forward with programs to allevi- 
ate this distress. Most common was the pro- 
posal that the farmers work harder, be 
thrifty, employ more intensive methods of cul- 
tivation, and diversify their production. Much 
was made of “a live-at-home program,” or the 
practice of a greater degree of agricultural 
self-sufficiency. Under “a live-at-home” ar- 
rangement, the farmer could make wheat and 
corn his principal crops, with some vineyards, 
orchards, livestock, and a plot of cotton added 
to obtain cash to purchase what he could not 
produce on the farm. One extremist urged the 
adoption of a combined program of sectional 
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agricultural and industrial self-sufficiency and 
the boycotting of northern products.” This 
proponent of a “buy southern, wear southern, 
think southern” program exhorted his listen- 
ers: 


... The South has New England completely at 
her mercy. For ten years New England has treated 
the South as her dependent. With the introduction 
of these factories in the South will follow employ- 
ment of her labor, the process and profits of work- 
ing up over a million bales of cotton, the bounty on 
the same, cities and towns will grow; a home mar- 
ket at once created for all she can raise; lands will 
rapidly advance, and general prosperity and com- 
mercial and industrial independence, with its na 
tural fruits. 

. . . Self-preservation demands of us an effort—a 
strong, united effort to become independent. How? 
By using, Southern made, everything through the 
whole catalogue of industries and necessities, and 
when they are insufficient by the use of only such 
as are directly imported through our own ports. 
By forcing the machine shop to come to the timber, 
the woolen factory to the wool, the tobacco factory 
to the tobacco, and the cotton factory to the cot 
ton. By ceasing to pay two transportations in ad- 
dition to a bonus, or protection to strangers and 
not to our own people at home. 

. . . Determine at once that no more Northern 
made fertilizers will be used, . . . No more fruit 
trees from Northern nurseries, or old ane spurious 
seed from Northern gardens. Wear Southern made 
clothing, and if insufficient, French, English and 
German directly imported. If New England wants 
our raw materials or patronage, she must bring her 
factories and her capital to us. . . .76 


If one found it difficult to agree with those 
who advocated a program of self-sufficiency, 
he certainly found little to quarrel with in the 
proposals for agricultural diversification. The 
South had a far greater degree of diversity 
than many gave it credit for having, but the 
fact remained that cotton was the big “prob- 
lem child.” During the reconstruction years, 
it was “almost exclusively the money crop of 
the South”; it formed the basis for many of 
the credit, labor, commercial and political con- 
siderations of the region. The rank and file 
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farmers, the tenant and sharecropper, who 
were committed to the cultivation of the staple, 
as well as the large planters, raised cotton. 
Corn, which had a larger acreage devoted to 
it, never became as “financially stricken” as 
cotton."? 

From a broader perspective the South suf- 
fered from the combined effects of being a 
debtor agrarian economy and of having little 
or no influence in the councils of the federal 
government. Lack of capital and indebtedness 
compelled the region to buy many of its needs 
in the distant market, to assume costly ship- 
ping charges that it could ill afford, and to 
pay its accounts with proceeds obtained from 
the raw products of agriculture which had an 
exchange value considerably less than that of 
the goods and services it bought. Further- 
more, the wasteful, inefficient farm practices 
engaged in by its producers helped condemn 
it to a status of a perpetual economic vassal- 
age. Powerless in Congress and in adminis- 
trative circles, the South could do little to 
modify or repeal the tariff that kept the price 
high of many of the articles bought, and like- 
wise threatened the foreign markets in which 
it sold. Nor was there much prospect of the 
passage of federal legislation to provide for 
its special banking and credit needs.*® 

Added to the handicap of being a debtor 
area without political influence was the racial 
question which was an important part of the 
readjustment problem. Negroes and whites 
produced and marketed cotton, faced similar 
credit, debt, and farm management problems. 
But social custom and fears of racial dis- 
turbances usually militated against the adopt- 
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tion of broader measures to include them. But 
if the Negroes could be ignored or suppressed, 
the effects that the hundreds of thousands of 
poverty-stricken Negroes had on the rural 
economy that depended on cotton for cash 
could not. Being hostile or indifferent to their 
needs might have been a sign of good breeding 
and respect for custom, but it also betrayed 
an abysmal ignorance of the effects of an eco- 
nomic interdependence which self-imposed 
rules of social propriety could not minimize. 
Both Negroes and whites were affected by the 
ebb and flow of prosperity and depression. 
Hard times affected some economic groups 
more than they did others, but few depres- 
sions are known to have discriminated against 
a particular national or racial group. If so- 
ciety developed standards of racial prefer- 
ence, there is little evidence to prove that the 
cycles of prosperity and depression respected 
them. 

The evidence is quite conclusive that, as 
political reconstruction neared an end, the 
farmers in the South were beset with difficul- 
ties that defied solution. Cotton, the “problem 
child,” was raised by the rank and file pro- 
ducers, black and white. Inefficient farming 
methods, high interest charges, heavy debts, 
bad weather, tense race and often unhappy 
landlord-tenant relations, the excesses of po- 
litical reconstruction, an inability to bargain 
and the lack of organization, kept production 
costs high and farm incomes low. In a 
broader sense the problems faced by the cot- 
ton farmers were those of a debtor agricul- 
tural economy, which was compelled to sell 
lower-priced raw products in exchange for the 
higher-priced finished products and services 
of the North. How to overcome these ob- 
stacles was a question that taxed the resources 
of its leaders, just as it did those of the suc- 
ceeding generations. 
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The protests against the Molasses Act of 
1738 and the excitement aroused by the Sugar 
Act of 1764 demonstrated the immense im- 
portance of molasses to the commerce of New 
England and the middle colonies in the 
eighteenth century. It was not the African 
rum trade which gave molasses this import- 
ance, for relatively little molasses imported 
to the mainland ever found its way to Africa. 
The bulk of the import was consumed within 
the colonies, and for the most part not in the 
form of rum. 

Molasses was important to colonial com- 
merce because it was the only commodity pro- 
duced in vast quantity by the non-English 
Caribbean possessions which their govern- 
ments permitted them to sell to the English. 
By the mid-eighteenth century, this Caribbean 
molasses trade, particularly with the French 
and Dutch sugar colonies, had opened profit- 
able markets for foodstuffs, livestock, lumber, 
and fish, and various manufactured articles of 
New England and the middle colonies. In re- 
turn, the colonials received specie, bills of ex- 
change, and miscellaneous products; but 
mainly they received molasses, which they 
were able to adapt to a variety of uses—the 
manufacture of rum being, no doubt, the most 
important single use. The chief purpose of 
the Molasses and Sugar acts was to aid Brit- 
ish West Indian molasses producers and rum 
distillers by cutting off from their New Eng- 
land competitors the chief source of molasses, 
but the acts incidentally threatened the entire 
commerce between the mainland colonies and 
the foreign Caribbean. The Molasses Act re- 
mained generally unenforced and was there- 
fore tolerated; the Sugar Act was to some ex- 
tent enforced, and it drove the colonial mer- 
chants to united defiance of British rule in the 
first major imperial crisis of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary era. 

Molasses in the eighteenth century had an 
economic importance to the sugar industry 
which has since disappeared in the face of 
technological improvements in the sugar re- 
fining process. Modern refining methods pro- 
duce eight to eleven parts of sugar to one part 
of molasses, and the molasses residue is 


suitable only for such uses as cattle feed and 
industrial alcohol.! The manufacture of mo- 
lasses for kitchen use or for rum distilleries 
is now a specialized industry. Under 
eighteenth century refining methods, on the 
other hand, as much as three parts molasses 
was produced to four parts sugar, and on an 
average it was estimated that the ratio of 
molasses to sugar was about one to two.” The 
molasses produced under those conditions was 
suitable for table use or for the rum distiller- 
ies. Thus the profitable disposal of the mo- 
lasses was a major consideration for 
eighteenth century sugar planters. The solic 
itor for the British sugar colonies testified to 
the Board of Trade in 1750 that, 

It is well known to every one concerned in the 
Sugar Trade that the Profits of the Planter depend 
upon the Vent which he finds for his Rum and 
Molasses for if Sugar only and no Rum or Molasses 
could be produced from the Sugar Cane it would 
hardly pay the expense of Culture and making con- 
sequently as the Vent of Rum and Molasses is 
stopt or increased the Sugar Colonies . . . must 
thrive or decline. . . .3 


The problems of finding markets or “vents” 
for molasses increased during the eighteenth 
century. From the 1640's, when sugar plan- 
tations were in operation on Barbados, down 
through the eighteenth century, English as 
well as foreign sugar production continued to 
increase at prodigious rates, while the Euro- 
pean market for sugar increased even more 
rapidly. “The most striking feature, per- 
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haps, of the British sugar trade in the 
eighteenth century,” according to Frank Wes- 
ley Pitman, “was the inadequacy of the sup- 
ply to meet the effective demand of the em- 
pire.”> The most striking feature of the mo- 
lasses trade, at least so far as the foreign 
West Indies were concerned, was the inade- 
quacy of the demand to meet the enormous 
and ever-increasing supply. 

There was practically no market in Europe 
for molasses; neither England nor France 
imported it in appreciable amounts. England 
did import large quantities of West Indian 
molasses in the form of rum,® but the French 
sugar islands were prohibited from exporting 
rum to France out of deference to the French 
brandy interests." Only the English colonies 
in the Caribbean developed distilleries on a 
large scale. The French were said to be 
throwing away a half million gallons of mo- 
lasses each year in the 1680’s for lack of a 
market.* Nor do they appear to have solved 
the problem through the development of a 
rum industry in the following century. As 
late as the 1760's, almost no French rum was 
imported to the English colonies, even from 
French islands captured by the British dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War.® 

The Dutch also do not appear to have de- 
veloped an important rum industry, even 
though at the time of the Molasses Act they 
were producing sufficient quantities of mo- 
lasses to supply the entire needs of the main- 
land colonies.’° In the late colonial period, 
the New England merchants stated that the 
distilleries on the foreign sugar islands were 
of only minor importance to the trade with 
New England." The one important market 
for French and Dutch surplus molasses was 
the English continental colonies which were 
importing molasses by the late colonial period 
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at the rate of considerably more than four 
million gallons annually.'* 

The English islands were from the first in 
a better position to dispose profitably of the 
molasses by-product. No special restrictions 
were placed on their rum trade, and the 
English planters early solved the problem of 
their molasses surpluses through the develop- 
ment of local distilleries. Rum was distilled 
in the English sugar islands by the 1650's, 
and ten years later it had become an im- 
portant article of export to the English 
mainland colonies.'* In 1702, Barbados ex- 
ported more than two hundred thousand gal- 
lons of rum; and in the years that followed, 
rum production rose as rapidly as sugar pro- 
duction." 

By the eve of the Molasses Act, the Eng- 
lish sugar planters had solved the problem of 
molasses surpluses. Every plantation was 
said to be equipped with a distillery, and the 
total annual production was estimated to be 
considerably more than four million gallons.”® 
At that time, molasses production was about 
five million gallons annually, on the basis of 
a yearly sugar production of one hundred 
million pounds.’® At least a gallon of mo- 
lasses was required to make a gallon of rum, 
so it is evident that the English planters had 
little molasses available for export at the 
time the Molasses Act was passed. West In- 
dian planters claimed this Act was necessary 
to protect their mainland molasses market 
from foreign competition. But since they had 
little molasses for export, this motive can 
hardly account for their heated support of 
the Act. 

The chief object of the Act seems to have 
been to protect the mainland market for 
West Indian rum by depriving the New Eng- 
land distilleries of their source of cheap for- 
eign molasses. The mainland rum market 
was considered “indispensable to the West 
Indian planter under the comparative distaste 
and discouragement of rum as an article of 
British Consumption,”?* and the English 
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planters were increasingly concerned over the 
likelihood that the mainland colonies would 
threaten this market by producing rum for 
themselves. As Governor Nicholson of South 
Carolina wrote in the early 1720's, 


.. the New Englanders... are setting up a 
trade for making rum which they do out of 
mollasses etc. from Surinam the French Islands 
and Cape Francois. ... I suppose they will en- 
deavour to engross all the trade of mollasses from 
both the former places and also our Islands if so 
they will furnish all this Continent with rum and 
how prejudicial this affair will be. . . .18 


Thus the destruction of the New England 
rum industry was the main purpose of the 
Molasses Act, however much the sugar plant- 
ers might insist that it was merely an effort to 
protect British molasses from foreign compe- 
tition in the contest “between Great Britain 
and France, which of the two shall be Mistriss 
of the foreign Sugar Trade.” That the Mo- 
lasses Act would have destroyed the New 
England rum industry, had it been enforced, 
is almost certain. At the close of the colonial 
period, only about one sixteenth of the mo- 
lasses imported to the mainland came from 
the British sugar islands.'® 

Throughout the seventeenth century, so far 
as can be learned from the incomplete naval 
office records, the mainland molasses trade 
was confined to the English sugar islands. In 
the 1660's, a Newport merchant writing his 
factor in Barbados directed him to send “good 
Rume and Mallasces: weh is most vendable 
heare.”*° In the seventies, a factor in Barba- 
dos wrote John Winthrop that the Barbadians 
are “sensable of the greate prejudis [which] 
will accrue to them yf they loose the benifitt of 
those two comodyties, which are vendable in 
noe part of ye world but New England 
& Virginea.””*! 

The Dutch were the first to threaten this 
monopoly. The governor of Barbados had 
written the Board of Trade in the 1670's that 
“the Dutch are people the planter is not 
afraid of,” and of the imports to Boston re- 
corded in the naval office records for 1687, 
there is no listing of molasses from the Dutch 
possessions.” In 1707, however, the governor 
of Barbados wrote the Board of Trade that, 
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“if I bee rightly informed, great quantys of 
Rum Sugar, and molasses go in returns for 
their horses flower and other Provisions” to 
New England from the Dutch possessions. 
Three years later, it was complained that the 
Dutch encouraged the trade as much as they 
could and that there were seldom fewer than 
four hundred English seamen at Surinam. 
“Suranam being a large Collony,” an agent 
for the Board of Trade wrote in 1713, “and 
the Land New and fertile they can make and 
Vend Sugers much cheaper then any of her 
Maj**” sugar plantations in America.** 

In the second decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, similar complaints began to be lodged 
against French competition. Previously the 
English traders had considered commerce 
with the French possessions to be illegal, and 
an English captain testified before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that he had 
never heard of any trade for rum or molasses 
with the French islands before 1714.*4 

An order-in-council was issued in 17138 di- 
recting a bill to be prepared for the relief of 
the sugar islands. The bill, aimed at the 
Dutch trade, was presented two years later 
but failed of passage.” By that time, the 
Dutch were supplying the mainland with mo- 
lasses in large volume. Boston was importing 
annually more than one hundred thousand 
gallons of molasses from the Dutch. New 
York, in those years, was importing about a 
third as much Dutch molasses as English, as 
well as a considerable amount from French 
possessions. From July 1718 to July 1719, 
Boston imported more molasses from the for- 
eign than from the British possessions, and 
almost all of the foreign molasses was 
Dutch.*° 

Meanwhile, French molasses was becoming 
important in the trade of the English colonies. 
Writing in 1720, an English merchant stated 
that the rum, sugar, and molasses trade with 
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the French had increased threefold each year 
for the last five years.2’ In the 1720’s, the 
Dutch and French West Indian molasses ex- 
ports to the mainland continued to grow, and 
the English planters began the agitation 
which resulted in the passage of the Molasses 
Act of 1733.75 

The Molasses Act imposed a prvhibitive 
duty of 9d per gallon on foreign rum and a 
heavy duty of five shillings per hundredweight 
on foreign sugar, but these duties aroused 
little concern among the colonial merchants.”® 
A Boston petition of 1764 declared that for- 
eign rum did not enter the New England 
trade, and a Rhede Island petition declared 
that the French and Dutch themselves effec- 
tively prohibited export of sugar to the main- 
land, except for small quantities of inferior 
grade.*” New York merchants did issue a 
mild protest against the sugar duty, but for 
them as for the New England merchants, it 
was the duty on molasses which was the 
alarming feature of the act.*! The duty of 6d 
per gallon amounted to a one hundred per 
cent tax, and had it been enforced it would 
have thoroughly disrupted the colonial com- 
mercial life.** 

In practice, the Molasses Act was systemat- 


ically violated. A total of £13,702 was col- 
lected in duty on foreign molasses during the 
thirty-one years the law was in effect.** This 
would account for a little more than half a 
million gallons, an inconsiderable fraction of 
the foreign molasses that must actually have 
been imported during the period. Massachus- 
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etts, in the mid eighteen-fifties, imported leg- 
ally less than half as much molasses and rum 
as it exported, but this fact gives only a hint 
of the smuggling that took place.** Most of 
the molasses that entered Massachusetts was 
consumed there, and much of the molasses 
listed as legally imported was undoubtedly 
foreign molasses smuggled in via the English 
sugar islands. 

Merchants connived openly with the cus- 

toms officers. In Salem, the customs officer 
announced that he was going to charge ten 
per cent of the legal duties, but in the face of 
sharp protests, he backed down.** In New 
Jersey, according to Governor Franklin, the 
customs officers “entered into a composition 
with the Merchants and took a Dollar a Hogs- 
head or some such small matter.” What the 
customs officers did with the money after- 
wards, he could not say.*® Of the collector of 
the customs at Newport, one merchant wrote 
another, 
This day settled your account with S. Moore allow 
ing Mr. Letchmore [sic] two hundred dollars for 
his Clearance which I think anuff as he has not 
charged anyone here more than 150. I have had six 
myself .37 


Governor Bernard reported in 1763 that 
the merchants of Massachusetts had “acted 
in such a manner as to intitle themselves to all 
proper favour,” but, “if conniving at foreign 
sugar & molasses, & Portugal wines & fruit. 
is to be reckoned Corruption, there was never, 
I believe, an uncorrupt Custom House Officer 
in America till within twelve months.”** In 
Rhode Island, mobs attacked enforcement 
officers ; and in New York, a man was arrested 
and detained for two years on a false charge, 
according to his statement, because he in- 
formed on a smuggler.*® 
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England and France were at war for al- 
most half of the life of the Act. During war- 
time, the Molasses Act was most nearly en- 
forced, and the relative success of enforce- 
ment during the Seven Years’ War encouraged 
the English government to revise the act and 
strengthen the means of its enforcement. The 
result was the Sugar Act, passed in 1764, re- 
ducing the duty on foreign molasses to three- 
pence and providing enforcement measures.*° 

News of the Sugar Act, according to Gov- 
ernor Bernard of Massachusetts, “caused a 
greater alarm in this country than the taking 
of Fort William Henry did in 1757.”* 
Brown and Company of Rhode Island feared 
the worst when, after a bad voyage, a com- 
pany ship returned from Surinam with a load 
of molasses and faced the prospect of actually 
paying the new molasses duty. On that oc- 
casion, the company managed to avoid paying 
the duty, and Nicholas Brown wrote that he 
hoped another of his vessels would be as for- 
tunate, “but how the severity of the officials 
may be by the time of your arrival we cannot 
say.”*? The Sugar Act, widely evaded during 
its two year history, nevertheless was much 
more successful than its predecessor. Duty 
was collected on an equivalent of almost two 
million gallons of molasses. Even so the full 
duty was not collected. “When the new act 
was carried into execution,” wrote Thomas 
Hutchinson, “the duty paid on molasses 
seldom exceeded three-halfpence per gallon. 

The agent for Massachusetts in England 
estimated that molasses smuggling had been 
equally expensive during the period of the 
Molasses Act.** Smuggling involved the use 
of bribes and go-betweens, as well as the risk 
of capture, particularly in the area of the 
British West Indies, and these conditions nat- 
urally discouraged the trade.**° Under these 
circumstances, it seems likely that the Mo- 
lasses and Sugar acts served the purpose of 
hampering the mainland trade in foreign mo- 
lasses, even though the acts were all but uni- 
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versally violated. There is evidence that such 
was the case. Under the protection of the 
Molasses Act, the British West Indies ex- 
ported about a million gallons of molasses an- 
nually, according to the Rhode Island mer- 
chants.*® Following the repeal of the Sugar 
Act, however, exports of British molasses to 
the mainland dropped to 326,675 gallons in 
1768 and four years later to 125,467 gallons 
out of a total importation of 4,748,228 gal- 
lons, according to the customs records.** 
Moreover, rum production on the mainland 
rose sharply following the repeal of the Sugar 
Act, surely as a result of the freedom from 
the restrictions of the act. 

In 1766 the Sugar Act was repealed and a 
one penny per gallon tax was placed on all 
molasses, British and foreign, imported into 
the continental colonies.** The new law was 
cordially welcomed by the colonial merchants ; 
and for the first time since the passage of the 
Molasses Act, a sufficient volume of legal 
trade was recorded to indicate widespread 
obedience to the law. Nevertheless, large- 
scale smuggling continued. Massachusetts, 
from 1768 to 1772, imported legally an an- 
nual average of 1,678,513 gallons of molasses 
and exported 1,264,118 gallons of New Eng- 
land rum and molasses.*® Several years ear- 
lier, Boston merchants had declared that 900,- 
000 gallons of molasses and New England 
rum were consumed each year in Massachus- 
etts.°° Thus about half a million gallons of 
molasses must have been smuggled into the 
colony annually after 1768. Rhode Island ac- 
tually exported 170,000 gallons more mo- 
lasses and New England rum annually than 
it imported legally during the same period. 
Thus at least three hundred thousand gallons 
of molasses a year were being smuggled an- 
nually into the colony.®! Brown and Company 
had ceased smuggling in 1768, but it returned 
to the practice in 1772.7 

The large market for molasses in colonial 
America generally has been attributed almost 
entirely to the growth of the New England 
rum industry. Actually, there was a heavy 
demand for molasses in the colonies before 
rum distilleries were built in New England, 
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and there was probably never a time when the 
greater part of the imported molasses was 
used in the distilleries. In the 1790's, before 
domestic whiskey had become an important 
competitor, the New England rum industry 
enjoyed its period of greatest productivity, 
but even in that period the distilleries used 
slightly less than half of the domestic mo- 
lasses.°* The rest was used for kitchen pur- 

Molasses had many uses in colonial cook- 
ing—in Boston baked beans, Boston brown 
bread, and Indian pudding in New England, 
in shoo-fly pie and apple pan-dowdy in 
Pennsylvania, and in molasses jack and corn 
pone and molasses in the southern colonies, to 
name only well-known colonial dishes. It was 
used for medicinal purposes and in curing 
meat and pickling fish.** It was also widely 
used in a soft drink called beverige—water 
flavored with molasses and ginger. Probably 
its most important use outside the distillery, 
however, was in the home brewing of small 
beer. 

Molasses beer was easy to make, less ex- 
pensive than commercial beer, and, as a sub- 
stitute for impure drinking water, had the 
advantage of an extremely low alcoholic con- 
tent. It early became a standard drink 
throughout the colonies. In 1685, William 
Penn wrote that, “Our Drink has been Beer 
and Punch, made of Rumm and Water: Our 
Beer was mostly made of Molosses, which 
well boyld, with Sassafras or Pine infused 
into it, makes a very tolerable drink.” He 
added that, “now they make Mault, and Mault 
Drink begins to be common, especially at the 
Ordinaries and Houses of the more substan- 
tial People.”** A traveler in New Jersey at 
the same time reported that a drink was 
brewed there “from water and molasses at two 
shillings like eight shilling beer in England,” 
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and in the eighteenth century another traveler 
in New Jersey wrote that “Beer . . . brewed 
in the towns is brown, thick and unpalatable,” 
but that “Small beer from molasses .. . is 
more wholesome, pleasanter to the taste, and 
milder to the stomach than any small beer of 
malt.”’°? According to the lieutenant governor 
of Virginia, the chief use of molasses in the 
southern colonies was in the brewing of beer, 
and a visitor to Virginia in the late colonial 
period mentioned molasses beer as widely 
used there.®* Molasses was also used in drinks 
in other combinations. “Blackstrap” was a 
mixture of rum and molasses, and “whistle- 
belly vengeance” was a mixture of home brew, 
molasses, and brown bread crumbs served 
hot.°® 

Model food budgets submitted to Boston 
newspapers in 1728 by townspeople included 
beer as a necessary item of food.®’ One bud- 
get allotted seven gallons of molasses an- 
nually for a family of nine for cooking pur- 
poses alone. Another, which included mo- 
lasses for the brewing of beer, allotted nine 
gallons yearly for each member of the family. 
In New York, a naval officer estimated that 
molasses was consumed in beer and as a 
sweetening at the rate of three gallons per 
capita annually.*' The manufacture of rum, 
by comparison, began relatively late in colon- 
ial history and probably never consumed the 
bulk of the molasses imported into the col- 
onies. 

The colonial rum industry was confined to 
New England and the middle colonies, and of 
these only Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
produced rum for export on a large scale. 
Massachusetts, earliest in the rum industry, 
does not appear to have distilled appreciable 
amounts of rum in the seventeenth century. 
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By 1717, however, the colony was distilling 
two hundred thousand gallons annually, ac- 
cording to the customs officer for the port of 
Boston.** By 1750, it supported sixty-three 
distilleries which, at the average rate of pro- 
duction per still of the early national period, 
would have accounted for about seven hundred 
thousand gallons annually.** Production in- 
creased in the sixties by perhaps one hundred 
thousand and appears to have almost doubled 
in the seventies.” It was never remotely near 
the three million gallon production frequently 
claimed for it by historians. Maximum ca- 
pacity of a colonial still was estimated to be 
forty-five thousand gallons annually. On 
that basis, Massachusetts, in 1750, would 
have been able theoretically to have produced 
2,835,000 gallons annually, a statistic some- 
times given as the actual production. How- 
ever, the Boston merchants themselves stated 
in 1764 that only 1,500,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses were imported annually into Massa- 
chusetts, and only a part of that was used in 
the distilleries.* 

Rhode Island, at the time of the Sugar Act, 
possessed about thirty distilleries, of which 
twenty-two were in Newport. At the aver- 
age rate of production of the post-colonial 
rum stills, the annual output of Rhode Island 
would have been about 350,000 gallons. Fol- 
lowing repeal of the Sugar Act, production 
rose to perhaps 500,000 gallons annually. 
Together, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
accounted for three quarters of the entire 
mainland export of domestic rum in the final 
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years of the colonial period.’ Distilleries 
operated in Connecticut also, but little rum 
was produced there for export even in the 
late colonial period.” 

Rum was distilled in New York for local 
consumption throughout the period of the 
Molasses Act. There were two distilleries in 
New York in 1780 and seventeen in 1767, of 
which twelve were said to have been in con- 
stant operation.”* In Pennsylvania, there 
were at least seven distilleries late in the co- 
lonial period, producing but a small fraction 
of the rum consumed locally.” Little dis- 
tilling of rum took place in the colonies south 
of Pennsylvania. Unlike the small whiskey 
stills which in later years mushroomed up 
over the back country of the United States. 
rum stills were large and expensive to build, 
and the initial cost of establishing one, com- 
bined with the sharp competition, discouraged 
construction outside the commercial centers of 
the north.”* 

New England rum sold for a little more 
than half the price of West Indian rum, and 
cheapness was its chief advantage.” It was 
distilled as quickly as possible from the 
cheapest available molasses, generally using 
less molasses per gallon of rum than was the 
case in the West Indies, and the final product, 
at times watered considerably, was, according 
to a visitor from Scotland, “the most shocking 
liquor you can imagine.”’”® 
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It was produced primarily for domestic 
consumption, not as part of a “triangle trade” 
in exchange for slaves in Africa. Massachu- 
setts exported less than five thousand gallons 
of rum annually to Africa in the 1750's, ac- 
cording to the naval office records."7 The 
trade increased in the sixties, and in the 
seventies Massachusetts was exporting about 
eighty thousand gallons to the African mar- 
ket, or roughly a twentieth of its production.”® 
The total average yearly export of rum to 
Africa from all of the mainland colonies from 
1768 to 1772 was about three hundred thous- 
and gallons, probably about an eighth of the 
total production for the period.”® Half of the 
entire African export was accounted for by 
Rhode Island, but even Rhode Island ex- 
ported more than half again as much rum in 
the coastwise trade as it did to Africa. The 
Rhode Island merchants in 1763 reported 
that their African trade, begun in 1723, con- 
sumed annually about eighteen hundred hogs- 
heads of rum, enabling them to make annual 
remittances to England of £40,000.°%° The 
trade was therefore important, but it was not 
the main outlet for Rhode Island rum. Of the 
molasses trade as a whole, the Rhode Island 
merchants declared that it was vital to the 
commerce of three hundred and fifty-two 
ships from that colony in the coastwise trade 
and about one hundred and fifty in the West 
Indian trade, compared with but eighteen in 
the African trade. 

The African trade, compared with the 
coastwise and West Indian trade, was specu- 
lative and dangerous and involved competi- 
tion with English and French traders much 
more than did the coasting and West Indian 
trades. The leading Rhode Island firm of 
Nicholas Brown and Company sent only three 
ships in the African trade during the colonial 
period, one of which was lost, another of 
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which proved a financial failure, and the third 
of which brought a very modest return.*! By 
comparison, the Browns found the Caribbean 
safer and more profitable. It was the West 
Indian trade, based largely on molasses, that 
the Browns pursued primarily during the 
eighteenth century. Similarly, the Hancock 
firm in Boston, while dealing heavily in the 
molasses and rum trade, took no part at all, 
so far as there is evidence, in the African 
slave trade, preferring closer, more certain 
markets.®* At the close of the colonial period, 
exports of New England rum to Africa were 
only about equal to the combined exports of 
New England rum to Pennsylvania and 
Maryland.** The continental colonies them- 
selves provided New England rum with its 
main market, and even there New England 
rum was outsold by West Indian rum through- 
out the colonial period.®* 

The mainland molasses trade developed, 
not in response to the needs of the slave trade, 
but as a necessary condition of large-scale 
commerce with the West Indies, particularly 
with those areas not permitted to sell sugar 
to the English colonial traders. Molasses did 
much to open new markets for the expanding 
trade of the northern colonies, and the colon- 
ists in their turn showed considerable ingenu- 
ity in devising uses for it. The acts passed by 
Parliament at the behest of the English sugar 
planters were arbitrary, and partly successful 
efforts to destroy an established commerce 
which was essential to the well-being of the 
northern colonies. The Molasses and Sugar 
acts were designed to aid one group of Brit- 
ish colonies at the expense of another. The 
righteous evasion of these measures by colon- 
ial merchants accustomed that group to vio- 
late English economic regulation of the mo- 
lasses trade even after the repeal of the Sugar 
Act. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF ROMAN FARMING UNDER THE EMPIRE 
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“It is not surprising that in most modern 
works on the Roman Empire the country and 
the country population do not appear at all or 
appear only from time to time in connexion 
with certain events in the life of the state or 
the cities.” 

These words of Rostovtzeff occur in the 
introduction to his masterly survey of social 
and economic conditions under the Flavians 
and Antonines.1 When we think of Graeco- 
Roman civilization, we tend inevitably to 
think in terms of life in the cities, and es- 
pecially of those cities whose ruined buildings 
still survive as silent monuments of the im- 
mense majesty of the Roman peace. All the 
emperors of the first century A.D. were city 
builders; but Trajan and Hadrian were so ac- 
tive in creating new cities that they rivaled 
the kings of Hellenistic times. In fact, the 
Roman empire in the Antonine Age might 
well be described as a great federation of 
self-governing cities with the greatest of all 
cities at their head. Thanks to the vast sur- 
viving quantity of inscriptions and papyri, it 
has been possible to reconstruct the life of 
these cities in their essential features. But the 
major industry on which this splendid edifice 
of culture depended for its survival has re- 
mained almost entirely inarticulate. Numer- 
ous writings on agriculture from Hesiod to 
Palladius have survived, but the voice of the 
countryman—the despised “‘paganus” of our 
literary tradition—has been seldom heard. 
Yet a knowledge of the actual conditions of 
farming in the various parts of the Roman 
Empire is surely indispensable to the student 
of its political history. 

In the last 150 years of classical studies, 
a period which has witnessed notable advances 
in archaeology, epigraphy, numismatics, and 
other vital aids to the rediscovery of the past, 
the ancient agronomists have fallen into a 
shameful and apparently inexplicable neglect. 
The last complete edition of the Scriptores 
Rei Rusticae appeared as long ago as 1794.” 


* Mikhail Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), 181. 

*J. G. Schneider, ed., Scriptores Rei Rusticae 
(Leipzig, 1794). This edition is scarcely more than 
a reprint of that of Gesner earlier in the century. 


Yet their value as compilations of agricultural 
practice over many centuries is considerable. 
Very different was the situation in the 
eighteenth century. Adam Dickson’s Hus- 
bandry of the Ancients, which comprises an 
admirable selection of texts drawn from the 
various Roman agronomists with a translation 
and commentary, is frankly designed to en- 
courage contemporary farmers to cultivate 
their lands with something approaching the 
skill and versatility of the Romans.’ “Roman 
agriculture,” writes an American farmer, “is 
indeed the foundation of modern farming, em- 
bodying many principles, such as the value 
of leguminous crops as a preparation for 
wheat, for which modern science has only re- 
cently found an explanation. . . . Submerged 
over the greater part of Europe with the ir- 
ruption of the barbarians, its traditions prob- 
ably never died out in the favoured regions, 
but shaped and were resumed in modern sys- 
tems of farming.’”* 

In his inaugural address on the occasion of 
his election to the Chair of Ancient History 
in the University of London, Professor A. H. 
M. Jones directed attention to the difficulties 
facing the student of ancient economic con- 
ditions in general and particularly in handling 
problems concerned with population trends. 
He pointed out that, on the evidence of the 
surviving records, which are admittedly in- 
adequate, a serious decline in manpower had 
set in early in the third century A.D. Profes- 
sor Jones advances two reasons to account for 
the fact that the central government was un- 
able to surmount the crisis arising from this 
scarcity of manpower: first, the crushing bur- 
den of taxation which he claims was due to the 
ever-increasing numbers of nonconsumers 
whom the primary producer had to support; 
and, secondly, the unproductive nature of ag- 
riculture which made it more or less impos- 
sible for the peasantry to maintain families at 


* Adam Dickson, The Husbandry of the Ancients 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, 1788). 
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a subsistence level, and so kept the natural in- 
crease of the population low. “It required a 
certain effort of the historical imagination,” 
he continues, “to realize that the Romans, 
with their developed legal and administrative 
system, their grandiose buildings and their 
high standards of comfort and indeed of lux- 
ury among the upper classes, employed in 
agriculture, transport and manufacture meth- 
ods as and often more primitive than those of 
the middle ages.’”® 

The purpose of this article is to consider 
how far the general postulate of a low level 
of technique in agriculture is supported by the 
available evidence. Here, as in so many de- 
partments of ancient economic history, the 
evidence is sporadic and frequently inconclu- 
sive. But we must be on our guard against an 
easy acceptance of general hypotheses which 
have been based on inadequate evidence, and 
through constant repetition by reputable au- 
thorities have acquired the status of axioms. 

The tendency assiduously fostered by some 
economic historians to belittle the scale of 
commercial and industrial operations in the 
Graeco-Roman world has been successfully 
challenged by recent investigations in this 
field. For example, the theory that ancient 
economic activity never rose above the level 
of “house-economy” has been very greatly 
modified, if not largely abandoned, as a result 
of a more careful and objective assessment of 
the evidence. This is certainly true of the 
technical level achieved in communications 
and in certain types of manufacturing indus- 
try. We know, of course, that transport by 
land was seriously hampered by inadequate 
means of propulsion and in particular by the 
lack of an efficient harness for horses when 
employed as draft animals. The evidence is 
not very extensive, but it seems clear that the 
transport of cheap or bulky goods over long 
distances by road was not a paying propo- 
sition. Thus local famines in areas where a 
surplus was normally expected must presum- 
ably have been due to this kind of transport 
difficulty. Coastal areas would naturally not 
be affected, and it is significant that all the 
cases quoted by Rostovtzeff occur in inland 
cities, e.g., Antioch in Pisidia in A.D. 94 and 
Ariminum and other North Italian cities in 
A.D. 160.7 By sea and river, however, trans- 
port was neither costly nor inefficient; nor is 


* Ibid., 18. 
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it true, as has often been suggested, that the 
bulk of the goods carried consisted of luxury 
articles. In fact, one of the chief reasons for 
the rapid advance of Gaul in trade and indus- 
try during the century after its conquest by 
Caesar was the excellent facilities for cheap 
transport provided by its navigable rivers and 
canals. Commercial activity in the second 
century A.D. was world-wide, embracing not 
only a large interprovincial exchange of 
goods, but a considerable foreign trade as 
well. As Rostovtzeff pointed out long ago, 
this was an age of wealthy men distributed all 
over the empire, most of whom appear to have 
made their fortunes in commerce.*® There 
were, of course, limiting factors in the shape 
of inadequate credit facilities and the gener- 
ally hazardous conditions of sea travel. But 
in spite of these handicaps, the development 
of commerce and transportation in the second 
century was very remarkable. 

As for manufacturing industry, the logical 
development of large-scale capitalist enter- 
prise was checked by the stumbling block of 
inadequate facilities for land transport. In 
addition, the fruitful co-operation between 
science and industry, which has been respon- 
sible for very remarkable advances in West- 
ern Europe and America since the Industrial 
Revolutien, hardly existed at all. The inven- 
tive capa ‘ty was there; all that was lacking 
was the social climate in which the application 
of scientific invention to the practical pur- 
poses of man could be pursued with success. 
It was so applied to the purposes of war. But 
it is a commonplace that labor in factory or 
workshop was regarded as an unsuitable oc- 
cupation for free men. Had this not been the 
case, it is conceivable that Hero of Alexandria 
would have given us the steam engine nearly 
two thousand years before Watt and Steven- 
son. 

In the case of agriculture, which is our main 
concern, the outline is less clearly defined. 
Just as no simple formula will cover the di- 
verse technical levels reached in trade and 
manufacture, so in agriculture the investigator 
finds himself moving over a shifting terrain 
with fluctuating levels. Here the low level of 
technique postulated by Professor Jones is 
illustrated by his statement that Roman agri- 
culture was normally based on the two-field 
system of alternate crop and fallow.® The 
reader is then referred for further informa- 
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tion to C. E. Stevens’ chapter in the Cam- 
bridge Economic History. In view of the im- 
portance of this question of agricultural tech- 
niques and their bearing on the man-power 
problem, it may be as well to consider just 
what the evidence of the two-field system 
amounts to. In Greek agriculture, fallowing 
was normal; hence the necessity for frequent 
plowing of the unsown land to preserve the 
vital moisture. But Roman farming had de- 
veloped far beyond this primitive level, which 
on the generally poor soils of Greece had led 
to the development of the cultivation of the 
vine, the olive, and the fig. The Romans were 
perhaps the most unoriginal people who have 
ever acquired an empire, but they were never 
slow to follow up the ideas of peoples more 
gifted than themselves, and to adapt them to 
the varying requirements of their own soils 
and weather conditions. As in warfare, so in 
agriculture, they were usually willing to learn. 
It cannot be too often pointed out that agri- 
culture is one of the departments of human 
activity where a little practical experience is 
worth a great deal of theory. Theory can be 
so easily misapplied with disastrous results to 
the soil. Fortunately for the Romans and for 
those nations who have inherited so much 
from them, farming was never given over to 
the theorist. 

The chief objection to the view that the 
two-field system was the norm lies in the fact 
that no common system appears ever to have 
been followed. Even in Italy, the methods of 
cultivation vary so greatly in different areas 
that it is quite impossible to lay down general- 
izations. Variations in the density and friabil- 
ity of soils and their absorptive capacity, to- 
gether with local variations in rainfall and 
temperature, combined to force the Italian 
farmer to be an opportunist, working not to 
any set time table of procedures, but with an 
eye on the ever-changing pattern of the weath- 
er, and ready to take full advantage of any 
favorable turn of conditions for cultivation.” 

The context of the passage quoted from 
Stevens makes the point perfectly clear. “On 
low-lying soil,” he writes, “liberties could be 
taken. In Campania, for instance, the land 
was cropped all the vear round, with Panicum, 
with millet, and with a green crop. . . . More 
commonly rotation was practised because for- 
tunate climatic conditions permitted it; a wet 
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summer, for instance, might aliow a spring- 
grown green crop or even a spring wheat or 
barley to be slipped in to the ordinary crop- 
fallow rotation. . . .”" The phrase “ordin- 
ary crop-fallow rotation” is perhaps mislead- 
ing, since the exceptions noted by the Roman 
authorities are so numerous. Naturally, we 
are handicapped here as we are handicapped 
over the whole field of Roman economic his- 
tory by the absence of statistical information 
on land utilization. Our principal source of 
information on rotation and crop-succession 
is the elder Pliny. He mentions two schemes 
for richer soils and two for those that are less 
fertile. He also emphasizes the importance 
of adequate manuring for the successful oper- 
ation of these various succession schemes.'* 

All the Roman authorities stress the im- 
portance of those conservation practices which 
are now highly regarded by progressive farm- 
ers operating in dry farming conditions more 
or less similar to those which prevailed over 
so much of the Roman Empire. Here we may 
mention the necessity for water conservation 
in obtaining successful results with planted 
crops which have to survive the long summer 
drought. In cultivating the orchard trees, par- 
ticularly the vine and the olive, the Italian 
farmer showed great skill in adapting his 
methods to fresh conditions in new areas of 
cultivation. The degree of technical skill and 
adaptation to varying climatic conditions at- 
tained by Roman cultivators of the vine and 
the olive was so high that in medieval times 
and even today their methods are still fol- 
lowed.'* For example, the low unsupported 
vine which is now almost a standard method 
was employed in Spain, while in Italy the 
supported trellis vine was common as it is 
today. The need to cultivate the spaces be- 
tween the trees in an olive grove induced 
many farmers to grow sown crops between the 
rows, thus at once conserving the precious 
moisture and shading the growing foliage 
from the hot sun. Pliny reports that in an 
olive yard at Tabace in Tunisia, olives grew 
under palms, figs under olives, vines under 
figs, and corn under vines."* 
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To return to the man-power crisis of the 
third century, in face of the volume of evi- 
dence to be found in the Roman authorities, it 
does not look as though the crisis should be 
attributed to the low level of agricultural 
technique. It is true that we do not know how 
far the picture presented by our literary au- 
thorities is an accurate reflection of actual 
farming conditions. It has been pointed out 
that recorded crop yields are disappointingly 
low.’® For example, Columella gives a general 
average return on cornlands in Italy of four- 
fold as compared with eight to tenfold re- 
ported by Cicero for the Sicilian tithelands 
over a century earlier.’® Stevens notes that 
observers of Italian agriculture before the 
Industrial Revolution give figures which tally 
exactly with those furnished by the ancient 
authorities. He further suggests that alleged 
yields of 100-fold and 150-fold should be dis- 
counted since “the ancients were too pre- 
occupied with the exceptional to be good 
statisticians.”** 

But in spite of the scarcity of information 
about crop yields, we have no ground for 
assuming that the low average yields of Italy 
represent the normal pattern in the great 
wheat-producing areas of the empire. Cereal 
production over the greater part of Italy had 
long ago ceased to be a paying proposition. 
Even in Cato’s day, a field of corn ranked 
only sixth in order of profitability.'® 

How much of Columella’s yield came from 
farms in which cereal cultivation was a mere 
side line? How much came from subsistence 
holdings where advanced methods of soil con- 
servation were unknown? 

It has been noticed that Columella’s own 
estates in Italy were worked on the intensive 
pattern mentioned above, with the main em- 
phasis on vineyards and orchards, and grain 
as a subsidiary crop between the rows.’® Bare 
statements of average yields in Italy are 
therefore not at all reliable in assessing the 
level of production in the principal grain- 
producing areas. Italy’s demands for grain 
were largely being met, not by local produc- 
tion, but by Sicily and subsequently by Egypt, 
Africa, Gaul, and Spain. 
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in considering the contribution of these 
areas to the food supply of the Empire, more 
particularly from the point of view of the pat- 
tern of land utilization and the level of tech- 
nique, the student is no longer dependent on 
sporadic literary evidence, which may or may 
not reflect the facts, coupled with the evidence 
derived from field archaeology. Within the 
last twenty years a new tool has been devel- 
oped in the shape of aerial photography which 
holds out great promise for investigation in 
this field of ancient agronomy. The work of 
Crawford in Britain, of Baradez in French 
North Africa, of J. S. Bradford in Apulia, 
and Goodchild in Libya has opened up great 
possibilities for detailed study of the pattern 
of land settlement in the major food-produe- 
ing areas of the empire. 

Africa is naturally among the most promis- 
ing fields of study; in the western areas, cap- 
italist exploitation of the land based on irriga- 
tion had begun soon after the destruction of 
Carthage. Here in the remarkably short space 
of little more than a century, “steppes and 
plateaus were converted by scientific irriga- 
tion into rich cornfields and later into olive- 
groves, extending for mile after mile over 
regions where in our own days a few sheep 
and camels live a half-starved life in a dry 
prairie.””° The transformation effected in the 
Bagradas and other valleys in Tunisia is rem- 
iniscent, albeit on a vastly smaller scale, of 
the modern miracles of cultivation in Southern 
California where orchard fruits are brought 
to perfection with the aid of water dammed 
and canalized far to the east. 

In the absence of detailed information on 
crop yields for different areas at different 
periods, it is obviously not feasible to attempt 
to reach an accurate assessment of the effic- 
iency of agriculture under the Empire. The 
fact of the matter is that we do not possess the 
materials on which to base a computation. A 
modern economist attempting to evaluate the 
efficiency of a particular branch of farming 
would require as a minimum a body of sta- 
tistical information on the following points: 
(1) the numbers of persons engaged (2) aver- 
age yields per acre of certain crops for com- 
parison with average yields in other produc- 
ing countries and (3) statistics of output 
measured in man hours according to recog- 
nized methods of testing the productivity of 
labor. 
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In the light of these basic requirements, it 
is obvious that we cannot attempt anything 
but the roughest kind of analysis. Nothing is 
easier than to generalize from a few scattered 
items of information. 

By restricting the scope of our inquiry to 
those intensive cropping systems described in 
detail by the Roman agronomists, in which 
sown and planted crops are made to con- 
tribute to a well-balanced farming system, it 
may be possible to get some approximate idea 
from the Roman agronomists as to the effi- 
ciency of the labor force employed. The type 
of mixed farming practiced in many areas 
does seem to have resulted in a more even 
spread of laboring activity throughout the 
year, with a consequent economy of labor, 
very little additional hired labor being re- 
quired for seasonal operations.” But we do 
not know how widespread was this interlock- 
ing pattern of land use, and it is therefore 
dangerous to generalize. 

Now there is plenty of evidence of agricul- 
tural decay in Italy from the latter half of 
the first century A.D. The scientifically man- 
aged farms were swamped by the J/atifundia, 
which were run on very different lines by the 
tenants of absentee landlords.** The declin- 
ing yields of agriculture in Italy, and later in 
other parts of the Empire, may have been due 
to other factors than the low level of tech- 
nique propounded by several scholars. It may 
well be that fresh light will be thrown on this 
admittedly difficult problem by the examina- 
tion of some of these other factors. The line 
of inquiry which would appear to be most 
likely to advance our knowledge of the prob- 
lem is that of land utilization. 

At a time when Italian agriculture was in 
decline and making little or no response to 
the edicts of well-meaning emperors restrict- 
ing viticulture or encouraging peasant pro- 
prietors, it is clear that certain provincial 
areas were making notable advances in agri- 
culture. If we knew more about the actual 
pattern of farming in Gaul and Africa in the 
first and second centuries A.D., we might be 
a little further on the road to a solution. 

Another important line of inquiry here 
would be to consider the effect of the decline 
in slave labor upon the pattern of agrarian 
economy. We know that the intensive scien- 
tific agriculture demanded slave labor for its 
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success. The drying up in the supply of slaves 
made this type of farming increasingly diff- 
cult, and led ultimately to a reversion to an 
older and more primitive pattern. The center 
of the new system, that of the Colonate, is the 
tenant farmer working within a self-contained 
community which looks backward to the tem- 
ple communities of ancient Mesopotamia and 
forward to the medieval manor. 

In the increasingly difficult search to satisfy 
his labor requirements, the landowner turned 
to the tenant farmer. “These coloni were us- 
ually too poor to pay rent or to buy their own 
implements and seed; these they obtained 
from the landlord, and as ‘share-croppers’ re- 
paid him in kind. . . .”"** Such methods of 
tenure, as is well known from their recurrence 
in recent history, are very unlikely to increase 
the productivity of the soil; nor are they cal- 
culated to raise the status of the farmer and 
encourage him to be progressive. As this 
type of settlement grew at the expense of the 
capitalist system of land development, it is 
easy to see why agriculture entered on a 
period of stagnation. The new methods re- 
duced incentive and weakened initiative on the 
part of the farmer. Professor Walbank has 
pointed out the significant fact that after the 
end of the first century A.D., agricultural 
literature ceased to express creative ideas; the 
later writers simply content themselves with 
mechanical repetition of earlier views.*4 

The general impression gained from a 
study of the evidence is that it was the rever 
sion from capitalist exploitation of the land to 
this more primitive domain economy which 
caused the decline in agricultural production. 
Numerous problems remain unsolved; but it 
may well be that aerial photography, which 
has already shed fresh light on many a prob- 
lem of ancient history, will enable us to re- 
view this process of agricultural recession by 
systematic surveys similar to those which are 
already yielding such remarkable results in 
South Italy.”* 

Thus the net result of this inquiry has been 
to show that the postulate of a low level of 
technique in agriculture is one that cannot be 
proved. The problem of agricultural efficiency 
is of central importance; the solution of this 
problem will not be hastened by dogmatic as- 
sumptions in what must be regarded as a 
problematical field of inquiry. 
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Can We Solve the Farm Problem? An Analysis of 
Federal Aid to Agriculture. By Murray R. 
Benepicr. (New York, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1955, xix, 601 p., annotations, tables, ap- 
pendices, and index, $5.00). 


It is appropriate that this scholarly and aca- 
demic treatment of the farm problem should ap- 
pear at the time when the pressure of western 
farmers and politicians forced the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to reverse itself and to come forth 
with additional farm relief measures that are 
reminiscent of much that was tried in the thirties 
and is here evaluated. True, a pig killing program 
was not included in these relief measures for per- 
fectly obvious reasons though it had been proposed 
by members of the president’s party. 

The author, Murray R. Benedict, is one of the 
country’s outstanding figures in agricultural eco- 
nomics, and the Committee on Agricultural Policy 
which has drawn up a long but somewhat general 
statement as a basis for future policy that rests on 
his analysis, consists of seven academicians of 
equally distinguished rank, and officials of a farm- 
ers cooperative, a state Grange, the Farmers Un- 
ion,..and Wallaces’ Farmer. While the majority 


appear to have believed that the law of supply and 
demand should be permitted to come into play with 
some controls and that high support prices with 
their attendant government storage of enormous 
quantities of food and fibre should be gradually re- 


duced, it failed to suggest what should or might 
be done for surplus farmers. A more concise and 
vigorously written supplementary statement by 
Donald R. Murphy and Harry B. Caldwell de- 
plores the failure to consider effective means of 
dealing with the surplus farmer and urges aban- 
donment of storage of dairy products and the sub- 
stitution of production payments to dairy farmers. 
But to the historian the book is not important for 
what it recommends for future policy but must be 
weighed in terms of its contribution to an under- 
standing of past programs. 

Can We Solve the Farm Problem is in a sense a 
sequel to the same author’s Farm Policies for the 
United States, 1790-1950, for much of it is a com- 
pression of chapters in the earlier work with per- 
sonalities and background material omitted. After 
two preliminary chapters that provide a useful 
summary of the problems of American agriculture, 
the author proceeds to his major task of describing 
the numerous types of federal aid to farming. The 
measures are carefully analyzed and critically ap- 
praised to determine their objectives and to what 
extent they were met and also what effects they 
may have had on economic groups other than farm- 
ers. Research, extension, education, credit, road 
building, rural electrification, the various features 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, and the 
Agricultural Adjustment acts and subsequent re- 
lief measures including rural rehabilitation, forest 
and soil conservation are covered in detail. 

For the twenties, Benedict concedes that despite 
the pressure of the Farm Bloc and the advocates 
of the McNary Haugen measures and the threat of 
the re-establishment of that old political alliance 


of the south and the west, the eastern dominated 
Republican leadership provided slight effective aid 
to distressed farmers. The credit measures ac- 
complished little, agricultural research increased 
the unwanted surplus, and the Farm Board was 
more beneficial to commodity traders than to farm- 
ers. Other than some means of ridding the country 
of the surplus of farm commodities, what might 
have been most beneficial was adequate credit leg- 
islation which perhaps could have saved hundreds 
of thousands of farmers from the loss of their 
homes. 

The early temporary legislation of the New Deal 
which sought to improve farmers’ income is given 
a fair appraisal, but little constructive merit is 
found except that it provided some improvement to 
the farmer. Nor, for that matter, is the author in- 
clined to feel that the later legislation was very 
effective. In more than one place one is brought to 
the unpleasant conclusion that such improvements 
as have come to farmers are largely to be at 
tributed to nature with its droughts or Mars with 
his wars, 

Like all good academically minded agricultural 
economists, the author’s bias is rarely permitted to 
intrude though it does crop out in a few places. 
The usual disdain of Department of Agriculture 
oriented people for federal reclamation activity as 
administered in the Department of the Interior 
appears mildly and farmers are correctly shown as 
not the principal advocates of this ever-expanding 
development of government in farm and power 
business. Criticism of the top-heavy character of 
soil conservation agencies is expressed. In places, 
awareness of the political nature of agricultural 
problems is shown; but in other places, notably in 
dealing with the Bureau of Land Management and 
its range control, this is not so evident. The author 
and indeed the Committee show little sympathy 
with efforts to aid tenants to become farm owners. 

Two points struck this reviewer as particularly 
interesting in a book by an American agricultural 
economist. The first is that the loss of demand 
abroad for American cotton is not without its ad- 
vantage since this crop is a plantation product 
which needs cheap laborers to produce it and its 
production to sell in the world market does not 
comport with the American objective of raising the 
position of the farmer above that of the plantation 
laborer. The second is the recognition that the 
United States has been backward in providing se- 
curity to farm tenants that would assure them 
what in Ireland is called “fixity of tenure, fair 
rent, and free sale,” or long leases, moderate cash 
rent, and the right to own and sell improvements 
the tenant puts on the land. A comparison of Eng- 
lish and American land reforms achieved through 
political action om that the English have dealt 
with tenant problems more generously and more 
effectively than have the Americans. Though the 
tenant has not been as numerous in the United 
States as in Great Britain, it is not easy to under- 
stand why he has been so comparatively ineffective 
politically or why historians have neglected him so 


largely. 
Paul W. Gates, Cornell University 
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The Agricultural Regions of the United States. 
By Lapp Haysreap anp Grisert C. Fire. (Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1955, xx, 
288 p., $4.00). 

The title and organization imply that this book 
attempts delimitation and analysis of American 
agricultural regions. Scholarly concern for the 
regional concept, however, is little evident. Each 
of eleven “regional” chapters deals with a group of 
states identified by an introductory map consisting 
of a several-state section from Kellogg’s map of 
great soil groups of the United States. To com- 
pensate for the inadequacy of this kind of region- 
alization, states or parts of states are shifted 
among the “regions,” with the result that the 
reader cannot be sure of the area being discussed. 
Texas, for example, appears in the identifying 
maps and discussion of “regional” chapters on the 
Deep South, the Southwest, and the Western Prair- 
ies and High Plains. 

Representative of other incongruities bothersome 
to the student of American regions is the use of 
“Delmarva” as the title for the map and chapter 
which include the whole states of Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia (although discussion of Pied- 
mont and mountain Virginia is saved for a differ- 
ent chapter), or the distribution of the Ozark- 
Ouachita hill lands among the Deep South, the 
Corn-Soy Belt, and the Western Prairies and High 
Plains. That the goal of regionalization proved 
difficult in detail, as well as unattainable in general 
organization, is indicated by use of whole-state 
statistics to illustrate localized phenomena, for ex- 
ample, cotton specialization in Tennessee, or by the 
descriptive east-to-west traverse of the Middle 
South (pages 86-87) in which the reader is led 
across the Piedmont and Shenandoah Valley and 
“then ... to... the Appalachians.” 

The raw materials for the book seem obviously 
to have been (1) a wide experience and acquaint- 
ance of the authors with American farming, includ- 
ing its current trends, and (2) the statistical and 
graphical publications of the United States Census 
of Agriculture. Many tables of state totals and 
numerous dot maps from the latter are reproduced 
in the book, comprising, together with two dozen 
pages of excellent but non-integrated photographs, 
the bulk of the illustrations. The text is replete 
with comparisons of the state figures but analysis 
is lacking. Black lines superimposed on the cen- 
sus maps to identify the agricultural “regions” are 
introductory signposts to description rather than 
culminating results of areal or regional analysis. 

In aiming toward both the serious student and a 
popular audience, the authors set themselves what 
is undoubtedly a most difficult task. The popular 
aim may explain the pu of such similes as 
“the compost heap of statistic, claim and counter- 
claim” concerning the TVA (page 99), or such 
characterizations as “six months of work and six 
months of settin’ seem just about the proper bal- 
ance to many natives of the Deep South” (page 
103). It is a questionable reason for permittin 
statements such as “Grape cultyre is old and well 
established . . .” to befog the real character of ag- 
riculture in the Corn-Soy Belt ;(page 143). It is 
hardly justification for such ferms as “lower” 
(meaning southern) “Appalachijins” (page 17), or 
for ae such as that te Corn Belt type 
of f crop-livestock agricult}re was predeter- 
mined when nature “placed thij region in juxta- 


position with one of the world’s greatest grazing 
regions .. .” (page 145). 

So many concessions seem to have been made to 
the popular audience that the book largely misses 
utility for the serious scholar. It should provide 
profit and pleasure to those readers unreached by 
the inexpensive government publications whose sta- 
tistics and graphic data are far more complete 
than the portions selected therefrom for this book. 
One can’t avoid wishing, however, that the authors 
had made such readers reach a little higher. 

Clarence W. Olmstead, University of Wisconsin 


Political Prairie Fire. By Rosert L. Moran. 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1955, 408 p., bibliography, and index, $5.75). 
Political Prairie Fire is a study of perhaps the 

most radical] agricultural political movement in the 

history of the Middle West, the importance of 
which frequently is overlooked by eastern scholars. 

Neither the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, nor the 

Populist party aroused the antipathies that the 

Nonpartisan League aroused during the peak of its 

power. 

In at least three respects, the Nonpartisan 
League differed from its agricultural counterparts 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century: unlike 
the Grange and the Farmers’ Alliance, the League 
was organized during a period of high farm prices 
when the farmers could pay dues; unlike the — 
lists, the League was nonpartisan in that it sought 
to nominate its candidates through the dominant 
political party in the state, instead of goin 
through the trials of organizing a new politica 
party; and unlike all previous farmer organiza- 
tions, political and economic, the League had to 
contend with a hysteria born of wartime conditions. 

Organized in North Dakota in 1915, the League 
from the very outset was committed to a program 
of political action; almost to a man its chief archi- 
tects believed that the farmers’ road to salvation 
was the road of politics. Economic formulas, such 
as those advanced by the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change and the various independent cooperative 
associations, were tried and found wanting. Eco- 
nomic freedom rested on a political base. Since 
agriculture was the dominant economic activity 
and the farmers comprised the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population in North Dakota, they 
were justified in wanting to control the govern- 
ment of the state; and the League proposed to do 
this by constitutional means. 

No farmers’ poltical program was influenced 
socialist thought to the degree that the Nonpa 
san League was. After seizing control of the gov- 
ernment of North Dakota, the League made an un- 
successful bid for power in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Token bids were made in the other states of 
the upper Mississippi Valley, and exploratory ex- 
cursions into some of the states of the Far West 
and Southwest. But nowhere did the League meet 
with the success that it met with in North Dakota. 

What does Political Prairie Fire have to offer 
that earlier accounts of the League do not offer? 
The most obvious is the detailed, methodical ac- 
count of the League, its program, and its activities. 
Standard sources have been consulted; surviving 
leaders and participants in the movement have 
been interviewed; and older generalizations have 
been amply buttressed with factual data. Nothing 
startling in the way of new sources or interpreta- 
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tions is presented. In substance, this is good tra- 
ditional political history, dealing almost exclusively 
with the years 1915-1923; unfortunately a mini- 
mum of attention is paid to the years before and 
after this period, as though those years were of no 
immediate concern to the subject. 
Perhaps the greatest limitation of Political 
Prairie Fire is its lack of originality in thought 
and interpretation. Being a political scientist, the 
author might have probed deeper into the relation- 
ship between Socialist and League thought, into 
the governmental structures of the states the 
League sought to capture, unearthed the kind of 
changes that League leaders might have wanted to 
make but couldn’t, and presented a fuller account 
of the methods of finance employed. As a political 
scientist, I would think that the author would also 
want to blaze a trail that is different from the one 
blazed by historians; but apparently what is good 
for the historian is good for Morlan. Greater util- 
ization could have been made of the techniques of 
the social psychologists, and perhaps an effort 
made to determine the role that rehabilitated or 
broken-down clergymen played in League organiz- 
ing activities. Perhaps an explanation might have 
been ventured as to why the League made headway 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, and little or no 
headway in the Southwest and Far West. 
Political Prairie Fire is far and away the most 
detailed objective account of the League that has 
appeared in print; but from a stylistic standpoint 
it falls short of the standard set by subjective 
writers such as Charles Edward Russell and Her- 
bert Gaston. 
Theodore Saloutos, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


Topsoil and Civilization. By Vernon G. Carter 
anp Tom Date. (Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 270 p., illustrated, maps, $3.95). 
Topsoil and Civilization attempts to support a 

plea for soil conservation by dramatizing the “les- 
sons of history.” The argument is simple: the de- 
cline of past civilizations lay basically in the misuse 
of topsoil; unless we learn from these mistakes our 
civilization faces a similar peril. 

The authors, one an information specialist with 
the U. S. Soi: Conservation Service, the other di- 
rector of conservation education in the Zanesville, 
Ohio public schools, maintain that a pattern of his- 
tory emerges from their brief review of the course 
of civilizations in the Nile Valley, Mesopotamia, 
the Mediterranean, and Western Europe. Each 
civilization grew and flourished on new land until 
its steadily deteriorating resource base could no 
longer support it; expansion to new lands to seek 
a more adequate food supply inevitably followed; 
the civilization thereby held its own for a few cen- 
turies more. But once the limits of conquest had 
been reached, the civilization, its lifelines vulner- 
able now, was engulfed by semicivilized barbarians; 
with a weak resource base recuperation was im- 
possible. Today many impoverished countries, for- 
mer homes of flourishing peoples, owe their pre- 
dicament to their ancestor’s misuse of topsoil; the 
“crucial test” for Western Europe is yet to come. 

The critical factor in decline, the authors argue, 
was not an increase in population, nor the cost of 
wiser land use practices, low productivity per man, 
or primitive agricultural science; it lay in misuse 
of topsoil. One cannot deny that the balance be- 


tween population and resources is an important 
problem for every nation. But to argue that this 
imbalance lay at the root of the decline of every 
past civilization, and that its crucial element was 
the neglect of the “natural laws” of soil conserva- 
tion serves only to open the authors to easy attack. 
Thin Mediterranean soils did present problems for 
a number of ancient civilizations; denudation of 
hillsides did accelerate erosion, thereby rendering 
the task of dredging irrigation works more severe. 
But to build a number of such examples into a 
general theory of decline assumes a volume and 
certainty of data about the ancient world which is 
not available, and ignores other factors for which 
there is evidence. 

The authors admittedly often find few facts to 
support their conclusions directly. Yet they criti- 
cize historians of the ancient world for an “almost 
exclusive reliance on documents and artifacts,” 
contending that, in the absence of facts, “logic and 
scientific principles” should be used. Their “logic,” 
however, often yields dubious conclusions, for ex- 
ample, that a lack of territorial expansion is itself 
evidence that a civilization’s soil base has not yet 
deteriorated. The authors’ apparent purpose is not 
to illuminate the causes for the decline of civiliza- 
tions, but to clothe the “logic and scientific prin- 
ciples” of the soil conservation movement with 
enough facts to render them historically plausible. 

Topsoil and Civilization will provide ammunition 
for those already imbued with the broader ideology 
of the soil conservation movement, but it hardly 
presents the reasoned argument or the evidence 
with which those not yet convinced can reach sound 
historical conclusions. 

Samuel P. Hays, State University of Iowa 


Cattle and Men. By Cuartes W. Towne ann Ep- 
warp N. Wentwortn. (Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1955, 384 p., $4.00). 

Since the dim dawn of prehistoric times, man has 
been utilizing the meat of animals. At first, he 
utilized the flesh of wild animals which he could 
kill with his crude stone and metal weapons. Meat 
is one of the essential bearers of amino acids, the 
building blocks of the body, and when protein is 
not available in the diet, man’s metabolism starts 
at once to tear down the tissues of the body to 
supply that essential. 

The story of the slaughter of cattle for hides and 
tallow at the California missions (pages 123-129) 
is interesting but brings up a point of practicabil- 
ity. Could 2,000 cattle be killed in one day? Even 
skillful riders and knife wielders could hardly 
catch up with that many, and it would take a little 
army of riders to hold up the herd during the 
butchering. Once blood was spilled the other cattle 
would be leaving the country if not tightly re- 
strained, and one can readily see that it might be 
impossible to restrain them. 

The authors were brought up in the livestock 
saturated atmosphere of the country during the 
last century; and their handling of the material in 
Cattle and Men shows not only scholarly and 
orderly display of material, but also a love of the 
livestock and land which is the birthright of all 
Britons. Their skillful handling of the material 
amplifies the close dependence of man on cattle 
throughout history not only for food and raiment 
but also for sport and financial income of many 
kinds. Their arrangement of the material and the 
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theme of interdependence makes a book which is 
interesting to the last page with not a trace of 
boredom. At the same time the great mass of ma- 
terial and the complete index and bibliography 
make the book a most valuable one in any livestock 
man’s library. 

R. H. “Bob” Burns, University of Wyoming 


Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815. By Joun A. 
Munro. (New Brunswick, Rutgers University 
Press, 1954, xi, 286 p., annotated bibliography, 
$5.00). 

For the period from 1775 to 1790, this is a com- 
prehensive account of Delaware life. The focus 
thereafter is almost exclusively political. “It is 
politics . . . that gives to this period its peculiar 
importance,” says Dr. Munroe in his preface. It is 
in his account of the rather distinctive brand of 
Federalism which evolved in Delaware that the 
author makes an important contribution. 


Perhaps twenty pages are devoted to such things 
as soil, crops and methods, livestock, milling, and 
shell-fishing, at the beginning of the Revolution and 
again in the late 1780’s. Though more adequate 
than such general accounts as Gray, the descrip- 
tion is not so full on some subjects as that found 
in “James Tilton’s Notes on the Agriculture of 
Delaware in 1788,” which woes under the edi- 
torship of R. O. Bausman and Dr. Munroe in Agri 
cultural History, 20:176-187 (July, 1946). One can 
scarcely condemn the author for failing to do what 
he did not undertake. Since social »nd economic 
life appear to be treated primarily as background, 
it does not seem gratuitous to say that the cover- 
age of Delaware agriculture in this area provides 
an accurate and useful brief summary rather than 
anything new. 

Whitney K. Bates, University of Maryland 
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DECEMBER 1955 MEETINGS 


The Society, as it has for many years, sponsored 
a joint session and a luncheon in connection with 
the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association. The program was arranged by 
Thomas P. Martin, William D. Barns, and Allan G. 
Bogue. Both the joint session and the luncheon 
were held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on December 28, 1955, and both were very 
well attended. 

The joint session, with Clarence H. Danhof, Tu- 
lane University, as chairman, had as its theme Gov- 
ernment and Private Enterprise in Recent Middle 
Western Agriculture. The first paper, “Farm 
Loans and Farm Management by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States,” was 
presented by F. J. Skogvold of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Mr. Skogvold gave particular 
attention to the depression-born problems of the 
1930's, pointing out the difficulties the Society faced 
in managing and disposing of the land it had ac- 
quired under defaulted loans. This stimulating 
paper was followed by two upon rural electrifica- 
tion in Wisconsin, Lamont K. Richardson of the 
University of Wisconsin discussing the work of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and the co- 
operatives organized under its sponsorship, and 
Forrest McDonald of the Wisconsin State Histor- 
ical Society discussing the work of private indus- 
try. The different interpretations of the importance 
of the two types of programs in bringing electricity 
to Wisconsin farmers aroused much interest and 
resulted in a spirited discussion. 

The luncheon conference, with Walter H. Ebling 
of the Wisconsin Federal-State Crop Reporting 
Service as chairman, featured the Society’s presi- 
dential address, delivered by Charles A. Burmeister 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Burmeister’s topic was 
“Six Decades of Rugged Individualism: The 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, 1898— 
1955.” He outlined the beginnings of the Associ- 
ation in 1898, its split in 1905, and its reorganiza- 
tion in 1906. Mr. Burmeister pointed out that the 


Association’s objectives have changed as the eco- 
nomic situation has changed and that emphasis has 
been placed upon different programs. However, 
the Association, led by a comparatively few able 
men, has consistently worked for what had ap- 
peared to be the best interests of the cattle grower. 


EDWARDS MEMORIAL AWARDS 
COMMITTEE 


The President of the Society has announced the 
appointment of Fulmer Mood of the University of 
Texas and Clarence H. Danhof of Tulane Univer- 
sity as members of the Edwards Memorial Awards 
Committee. They succeed H. H. Goldin of the 
Federal Communications Commission and James C. 
Bonner of the Georgia State College for Women. 
William B. Hesseltine of the University of Wiscon- 
sin continues to serve as chairman. 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS 


Allan G. Bogue, State University of Iowa, has 
been doing work in rural sociology and statistics 
under an award from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

E. E. Dale, professor emeritus of the University 
of Oklahoma, who taught in the University of 
Houston in 1954-55, will return for the spring 
semester in 1956. 

Colin B. Goodykoontz is the author of “West- 
ward: Controls over the American Frontier,” in 
the Colorado Quarterly, Spring, 1955. 

Norman A, Graebner, Iowa State College, has 
become a member of the board of editors of the 
World Affairs Quarterly, published under the aus- 
pices of the University of Southern California 
School of International Relations. He has also re- 
ceived a Social Science Research Council award for 
research on political and economic conditions dur- 
ing James K. Polk’s presidency. 

Robert Leslie Jones discusses “The Beef Cattle 
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Industry in Ohio Prior to the Civil War,” in the 
Ohio Historical Quarterly for April 1955. 

Frenise A. Logan of the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina discusses “The 
Movement of Negroes from North Carolina, 1876- 
1894,” in the North Carolina Historical Review, 
33:45-65 (January, 1956). 

James C. Malin of the University of Kansas has 
completed his series of articles entitled “Notes on 
the Writing of General Histories of Kansas,” with 
the appearance of Part Five in the Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, 21:598-643 (Winter, 1955). 

James E. McDonald, Soil Conservation Service, 
220 The Center, Charleston, South Carolina is a 
collector of USDA Yearbooks. He lacks 24 of a 
complete set and would welcome correspondence 
with others who have the same hobby and may have 
copies to sell or exchange. 

Rita McDonald is the author, with M. G. Bur- 
lingame, of “Montana’s First Commercial Coal 
Mine,” in Pacific Northwest Quurtsrly, 47:23-28 
(January, 1956). 

Ben F. Rogers is the author of “William E. B. 
DuBois, Marcus Garvey, and Pan-Airica,” in the 
April, 1955, issue of the Journal of Negro History. 

Mildred Throne of the Iowa State Historical 


Society has edited an account of “Iowans in South- 
ern Prisons, 1860,” for the Jowa Journal of His- 
tory, 54:67-88 (January, 1956). 

Charles W. Turner, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, discusses “A Virginia Small Farmer’s Life 
after the Civil War: The Journal of Wiliiam J. 
Hart, 1871-1873,” in Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, July, 1955. 

Gordon West, associate editor of the Missouri 
Ruralist and the Kansas Farmer, is the author of 
“Blueprint for Tomorrow—Opportunities in the 
Field of Agricultural Journalism,” The Logos, 
Winter, 1955-56. 

Hugh W. Wooten, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is the author of the Department’s Agricul- 
tural Information Bulletin 140, published in June, 
1955, and entitled Agricultural Land Resources in 
the United States. 

Emily Clark, Washingon, D. C., Vernon Carsten- 
sen, University of Wisconsin, and Fulmer Mood, 
University of Texas, have recently become life 
members of the Society. 

The Ford Motor Company Archives has issued 
a beautifully illustrated bulletin entitled Fair 
Lane; The House and Gardens. 
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The Everett Eugene Edwards Awards 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding 
services of Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, 
has established the Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards to be given to 
the authors of the two best articles (presidental addresses excluded) in Agri- 
cultural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is offered for the best manu- 
script submitted by an author who is in the course of taking a degree and one 
prize of $50.00 for the best published article by an author who is a more ad- 
vanced scholar. 
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However, the amounts necessary to pay the Awards for a period of ten years 
have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former co-workers. 
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